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INTRODUCTION 
By Rev. Francis E. Cuark, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union. 


As I sat down to read the volume of sermons on 
‘‘Our Mothers’’ I expected a great deal, for I 
have long known Dr. Baker and his writings and 
have realized how much of pith and point and 
real worth I should find in these pages. 

But my expectations were more than realized, 
for our author has outdone himself, and that is 
saying much. His heart is evidently in the sub- 
ject, and on that account his words will touch 
other hearts the country over. 

He could hardly have chosen a more interesting 
or popular theme. Mother’s Day has become an 
institution in America. Washington’s Birthday, 
the Fourth of July, or Thanksgiving Day, would 
be almost as hard to remove from the list of 
America’s féte days, as Mother’s Day. 

There are three classes of people who will be 
especially interested in this book. One class in- 
cludes ail the decent men in the country, for such 
men remember their mothers with love and affec- 
tion. To them Dr. Baker’s delightful sermons 
will appeal with special force. They will bring a 
tear to the eye, perhaps, but a warm glow to the 
heart, and over and over again such men will say, 
‘“‘That is just like my own mother.’’ No man is 
so hardened that he will scoff at his mother; none 
is so besotted that he will not read with interest 
and gratitude the pages of this book. 

Another class who will appreciate it is the 
mothers themselves. They will note for once that 
their merits are understood, that their virtues 


are not regarded as commonplace, but that they 
are in reality the ‘‘queens of the world.’’ This 
will be especially true of those who have passed 
on to elderly years, but will also be true of 
younger mothers and of daughters who will come 
to realize their great opportunities and responsi- 
bilities for winning the guerdons of the heart’s 
highest praise. 

Once more, the children have a large place in 
this book. In a.sense it is a valuable treatise on 
bringing up children, for it is a truism to say that 
the children who love their mothers and render 
them true reverence and obedience are the hope 
of the nation and of future generations. 

Dr. Baker’s style is admirable; it is terse, clear, 
and vigorous. We are never at a loss to know 
what the author means. His illustrations always 
illustrate, and his quotations add weight to his 
own original words of wisdom. 

He is thoroughly catholic in his views. He is 
not content simply with successful efforts to touch 
our hearts and renew our love for our mothers, 
but he views the subject on all sides. He tells us 
with admirable word pictures how mother is 
““God’s Merchant Ship.’’ He uses for his text on 
“Fruitful Mothers,’’ Ezekiel’s words, ‘‘Thy 
mother was like a vine in thy blood,’’ and the 
many analogies between the mother and the fruit- 
ful vine are beautifully brought out. 

‘‘The unique relation between mother and son 
was recognized by General Pershing in France,’’ 
he tells us. ‘‘As Mother’s Day drew near, he 
ordered all his soldiers to write a letter home to 
mother, assuring them that these letters would be 
given priority in the mails, and would reach their 
mothers by Mother’s Day.’’ 

The ‘‘Foolish Mother,’’ as well as the wise and 
loving mother, has a chapter in this book, for 


there is warning and rebuke in it as well as praise 
and admiration. 

The ‘‘Soul Mother’’ also has a valuable chapter 
allotted to her, the mother who, having no chil- 
dren of her own, adopts an orphan, and the aunts 
as well who are often more than mothers to the 
children who are committed to them, not for- 
getting the wives who ‘‘mother’’ their husbands 
and keep them from wrongdoing by genuine 
affection and true tact. These are the ‘‘soul 
mothers’’ of the race. 

To the ‘‘Neglected Mother’’ a chapter is given, 
and no son could read it without doing his utmost 
throughout the rest of his life to make up for any 
thoughtless neglect of the past. 

The ‘‘Little Sister Mother,’’ who takes the 
babies out into the park to give their own mother 
a rest; the girls who are so thoughtful for the 
little brothers, and all such mother’s helpers, are 
awarded their meed of praise. 

The ‘‘Missionary Mother,’’ too, is remembered, 
who does all she can by her interest and her con- 
tributions to lighten the ways of mothers in 
heathen lands, and whose spiritual children may 
live thousands of miles away, and be of darker hue 
than herself. 

Even the ‘‘Mother’s Side-Partner’’ (the hus- 
band) is not forgotten, but is given an important 
place all his own. To be sure, the author reminds 
us that the ‘‘side-partner’’ is usually the ‘‘prop 
of the house,’’ and the prop is often found in the 
cellar, but he is not considered by any means a 
negligible quantity. 

The great charm of the book is its multitude of 
apt illustrations, allusions and quotations. There 
are literally thousands of them. Almost every 
great character of present times and many of 
ancient days are drawn upon to show what 
mother’s love means, and has meant, in the history 


of our country and of the world: Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lee, Gladstone, and nearly every 
other man of eminence of whom you can think, 
down to Henry Ford, has been drawn upon to con- 
tribute an anecdote or a pithy saying to this book. 
Dr. Baker’s quotations, too, are almost innumer- 
able, and a thesaurus of passages about mothers 
and mother love could be compiled from this book. 
Preachers will find in the volume priceless sug- 
gestions for their own Mother’s Day sermons, 
and illustrations beyond counting. 

To all men and all women I commend the book. 
The reader who owns it will be the better for its 
perusal, and at its close can repeat, with an em- 
phasis and conviction he never knew before: 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine; 

I know whose love would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother 0’ mine. 


Francis E. Cuark. 
Boston, Mass., December 23, 1925. 


SERMONS ON OUR 
MOTHERS 


Cuaprser | 


MOTHER—GOD’S MERCHANT-SHIP 


“She is like the merchant-ships.”—Proverbs 31: 14. 


Every person takes time to look at pictures. 
Fifty million people in America go to look at 
pictures every week. We begin life with pictures 
and end it with them. The Bible opens with the 
picture of a garden and closes with the picture 
of a city. Arguments are soon forgotten, but 
pictures, never. 

Our text today is a picture, a picture by an old 
man, who had years enough to temper judgment 
and wealth enough to know values, for he was a 
king. Thinking of womanhood in general, and 
undoubtedly, of his own mother in particular, he 
said: ‘‘She is like merchant-ships.’’ What makes 
the picture beautiful? What do the two have in 
common that makes it suggestive? 

First, they are both the products of a world 
other than the world in which they operate. The 
ship 18 a land product operating in water, mother- 
hood a heavenly product operating on earth. 
When the Capitol in Washington was finished, 
they took the stones that were left and with them 
built a bridge over Rock Creek. If there was 
anything left from the Great White Throne, it 
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must have gone into the heart of motherhood. 
Whether she be yellow, red, or black, or white, 
there is something so sublime, so sweet, so beauti- 
ful about a mother’s love that we know it was 
born from above. She operates here in a monot- 
ony as continuous as the rising and falling of the 
waves in mid-ocean, and in storms and dangers 
as great, but she came from another world, she 
was born in another sphere. 

Merchant-ships and mothers are alike also in 
that they are both bearers of wealth. A country 
without ships may be a contented country, but it 
is always hampered and usually poor. A country 
with ships is rich and prosperous. England, 
though smaller than Iowa, is the mightiest spot 
for its size on the face of the earth; without 
mountains, the ends of the earth see her; without 
volcanoes, the antipodes hear her, because she 
has ships. Merchant-ships are the bank vaults 
of the sea, the warehouses of the deep, the sub- 
treasuries of national prosperity. Precisely so 
is amother. She is the bearer of wealth unmeas- 
ured before her baby is born and the bearer of 
wealth untold after it arrives. Paul had great 
confidence in Timothy, but when he wrote to him 
from his Roman bondage, he made it plain that a 
large element of that confidence in him was due 
to ‘‘the unfeigned faith that dwelt first in his 
grandmother, Lois, and in his mother, Eunice.’’ 

Oh, the treasures of divine grace brought to us 
/ across the sea of ancestral inheritance by our 
_ mothers! Who can measure them, who can repay? 
It is simply amazing how soon the most frivolous 
girl becomes thoughtful and reverent when a new 
life to be made or marred for eternity is laid in 
her hands. Instantly she scours the coasts of the 
Infinite and loads up cargoes of wisdom and power. 
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and love. No ship ever brought back to Spain or 
Holland, in their palmiest days, the argosies she 
brings to her child on his natal day. These treas- 
ures continue to come from that day on. Death 
itself cannot stop them, as some of us in sweet, sad 
memory know. 

Motherhood and the merchant-ships are alike 
also in their relation to the magnetic center of the 
universe.) All ships need the north star for guid- 
ance, but merchant-ships, being more frequently 
in strange waters, need it most. Oh, how much 
motherhood is dependent upon the Star of Bethle- 
hem, and how true she is to Him. In the days when 
Ingersoll strutted to and fro before the American 
people like a taunting Goliath, he delivered one of 
his tirades against Christianity in Harvard. As 
two students walked away, one of them said: 
‘‘Well, Bob wiped Christianity off the earth to- 
day’’; to which the other replied: ‘‘Perhaps he 
did, but I am sure my old mother is still left and 
her faith is good enough for me.’’ You can fool 
the high-brows whose theories are ephemeral, but 
you can’t fool the mothers whose sons are im- 
mortal. She has too much at stake to turn from 
a star to a meteor for her guidance. 

Motherhood and merchant-ships are alike, also, 
in that both are harbingers of a new era. Mer- 
chant-ships with their missionaries, their sewing 
machines, their books, their foods, their tele- 
phones, their typewriters,—not battleships with 
their guns and munitions,—have lifted backward 
peoples out of their isolation and put them in 
touch with the world. But no ships have ever done 
as much to usher in new eras as mothers have. 
Christ said: ‘‘I am come that ye might have life 
and that ye might have it more abundantly,’’ but 
back of Jesus was the holy mother of Jesus, who 
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was the only God He knew for many a day, even 
as you and I. With the exception of Luther, 
Washington probably did more for the world in 
seven years than any other man since St. Paul. 
The world is full of republics today because Wash- 
ington lived, but Washington was the son of a 
widow whose tears kept him from running off to 
sea, and thereby kept him in the path God had 
ordained for him as a leader of civilization. 
Twenty years ago we temperance people were 
singing: ‘‘In the Sweet By-and-By.’’ We didn’t 
know when that ‘‘Sweet By-and-By’’ would come, 
but because we believed in God and right, we knew 
a saloonless nation had to come some time. The 
other day when we used the word ‘‘drunkard,’’ 
our little five-year-old lad looked up through his 
innocent eyes and said: ‘‘Dad, what is a drunk- 
ard?’’ We could scarcely restrain our tears for 
the joy we had at the thought that he had to ask 
that question. When we were five we knew. We 
had seen him on the street, had evaded him, had 
heard him curse, saw him stumble and reel and 
fall. What made the change? Away back along 
the years when most men were still asleep, or 
afraid to work for temperance, the mothers of the 
land were teaching their children the evils of alco- 
hol, organizing Loyal Temperance Legions, 
preaching their faith with white ribbons, praying, 
singing, watching, hoping. They touched the vir- 
gin coasts of sobriety first. All others came later. 
They were the harbingers of the new era we are 
enjoying today. 

Motherhood and merchant-ships are alike, also, 
in their speed. Even in the days of Cesar, 
Roman merchant-ships could go from the Tiber 
to the coasts of Africa in two days. Mothers are 
not often capturing prizes in hundred-yard dashes 
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and would be a poor wager in any race that re- 
quires a galloping foot, but with all their fallen 
arches and aching feet, "made doubly sore by the 
thoughtlessness of children, they are still the 
swiftest things on earth. Hours before the man 
suspects a cold or fever, she has already made her 
way to the camphorated oil or the nitre. \ Before 
her majestic lord has made his way to his pipe, 
and all third-degree smokers know that that pre- 
ceded shoe-strings, she has already made her way 
to the kitchen.) She anticipates our needs and 
knows our desires with an accuracy and a com- 
pleteness that is almost omniscient. No wonder 
dying soldiers cried: ‘‘ Mother! Mother!’’ in their 
last moments. 

Motherhood and merchant-ships are alike, also, 
in that they have their wealth concealed. It has 
often ose said that womanhood has given the 
world no great poem or painting. It should be 
added, ‘‘as far as the art galleries know.’’ Her 
brush has been the broom, her harpsichord the 
washboard, her sonatas the song of the sewing 
machine, her paintings the opalescence of soap 
bubbles, but in the midst of those things she has 


brought to the world the richest — treasures this 


old world has ever known: : ‘ 
ha 4 bmg 4 etm Ee» v 
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ahaa % 
| Are free, strong minds and hearte ae: health, | bud a 


And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain. 


These are all given their bent in the home, and 
when a woman like Mrs. Parcells, who lately went 
to join the great host, whose queen is Frances 
Willard, on the other side, said at a temperance 
meeting: *<T have a right to talk to you people on 
this subject for I am the mother of ten sons,’’ she 
placed herself upon a throne-chair so high that 
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no telescope could see its top. Oh, her speeches 
were powerful, for she was of Viking mould, but 
the lullabies and the custard pies, the washings 
and the hair-brushes along the years were worth 
more than all her speeches, had she spoken daily 
for a thousand years. Her greatest wealth, like 
that of merchant-ships, was hidden. All maternal 
wealth is. 

Motherhood is like merchant-ships, also, in the 
fact that neither have much rest. Look up the 
sailing dates of merchant-ships, and you will find 
that they are nearly always moving. Battleships 
loiter in tropical waters and gather barnacles, but 
merchant-ships never. They only stay long 
enough to unload and re-load. Watch the average 
mother with her tables to set and her babies to 
pet, her rips to mend and her dinners to tend, her 
jackets to rub and her faces to scrub, and you 
will see the busiest sailing schedule on earth. 

Motherhood and merchant-ships are alike, also, 
in that they keep nothing for themselves. Battle- 
ships and pleasure yachts hoard their treasures 
as misers hug their gold, but merchant-ships are 
Neptune’s delivery wagons. The one thing 
mothers have never learned to do is to live for 
themselves. 

When Matilda Zoll, the griddle expert, who fed 
Congressmen in Washington for over twenty-five 
years, came near her end, she asked that she 
might be buried beside her soldier son in Arling- 
ton. The War Department said there was no 
precedent for that, and much as her friends in the 
Department wished to please the old lady, the 
request had to be denied. Immediately the reply 
came back that she did not care for an extra inch 
of space, or even a place for her name, that she 
would be satisfied if her body were cremated and 
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her ashes simply laid in the earth above the body 
of her dead boy. This of course was granted. 
Oh, we do not need wayside crosses, as long as 
we have such symbols of the great Cross Bearer’s 
love in our midst! 

If your mother is like merchant-ships, she is 
worthy of something. If alive, visit her often. 
Clem. Studebaker, the head of the first generation 
in charge of the great Studebaker corporation, 
called upon his mother every morning, and if out 
of town, called her upon the phone or sent her a 
ecard, a telegram or a letter. She is worth all the 
affection and honor you can show her. When 
Rickenbacker, the auto racer and ace of American 
aviators, came back from the war, six hundred of 
his old pals, all speed kings or lovers of speed, 
gave him a great reception in the Waldorf- 
Astoria. At the height of the applause Ricken- 
backer sprang to his feet on the stage, walked 
toward a box and saluted an old-fashioned woman 
with waving grey hair and lace-collared waist, 
saying: ‘‘My Mother!’’ The son who shares his 
highest triumphs with his mother has his heart in 
the right place. But money talks, too. Carnegie 
took his first pay envelope home to his mother. 
Franklin enclosed money in a letter to his mother, 
saying: ‘‘This is for chaise hire that you may ride 
warm to meetings during the winter.’’ A group of 
brothers known to us, typical, no doubt, of many 
others, send their mother a monthly check large 
enough to pay the rent for the house, now much 
too large for her, but dear to her because of the 
priceless memories that cluster about it. It is 
sent through the mail, so that she does not even 
have to say, ‘‘Thank you”’ for it. Truly of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. Let there be more 
of them. 
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If your mother is gone, keep her bed cover well 
arranged. How often, oh, how often, in the cold 
winter nights did she reach over to pull your 
covers up, and later, when you were pushed out 
by later fledglings, walk over to the different 
rooms to see that all was well. A neglected 
mother’s grave is an everlasting disgrace to a set 
of children, no matter how pious they may seem; 
it is a wart on the face of religion, a smudge on 
the fairest profession. 


* Keep hermemory green. Goethe visited Frank- 

fort and personally thanked all who had been 
kind to his mother. On the day of his first inaugu- 
ration, President Wilson had a wreath of flowers 
placed on the grave of his father and his mother 
in the South. On the memorable night in which 
President Coolidge made his way from his 
father’s New England home to the Capitol, he 
stopped at a little country graveyard and spent a 
few moments in holy communion before his 
mother’s tomb. 


Best of all let us honor our mothers by giving 
a good account of the training they gave us. 
Nothing pleased them more when they were still 
on earth, and surely nothing can please them more 
now, as the home-bound pilgrims carry the tidings 
of earth with them. 


And while we try, let this prayer, copied from 
our sister’s Bible, who shares with us the physical 
loneliness and spiritual comradeship of a mother 
these thirty years on the other side, be ours: 


‘‘Blessed, holy mother, how we revere you as 
| we look back across the years that lie between us 
' and our cradle, and how we adore you as we look 
/ up through our hearts’ hunger and see you 


' mingled with your loved ones, and coming ever 
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and anon out to the gate to scan the faces of the 
incoming throng. 

‘“We know for whom you are looking. We know 
the question you are asking from those who go 
up from our midst. We know it all. “Your hope 
will not be blasted. Your labors and your prayers 
are not forgotten. We are on the shining path- | 
way. The memory of you has kept us there.’’ 


Cuapter II 


THE FRUITFUL MOTHER 
“Thy mother was like a vine in thy blood.”—Ezekiel 19: 10. 


A vine to us prosy occidentals is simply a 
wooden sap tube and nothing more. To the poetic 
orientals, however, it is a symbol of the tenderest 
and most vital intimacy. In the Bible God’s 
Chosen People are called a vine, as is also the Old 
Testament Church, and the Holy City. Jesus used 
the vine to illustrate His relation to His disciples, 
making the inanimate to tell of a closer bond than 
even the much-loved relationship between shep- 
herd and sheep. 

It is not strange, therefore, that our mind should 
run to motherhood as we hear Ezekiel call Jeru- 
salem, the mother city, a vine. The mothers of 
our race are more truly vines in the blood of their 
children than any city ever was. 

And what makes the figure suggestive? First, 
the fact that both are unpretentious. The giants 
of the forest stand out above their neighbors as 
chanting priests above their kneeling parishioners, 
the elm and the oak almost touch the trailing 
garments of the clouds, but the vine stays within 
reach of youthful arms and baby fingers. 

¥’. B. Meyer, the great London preacher, has 
probably written more helpful religious books 
than any living preacher, and there is not one of 
them that would not sustain a soul on a barren 
island; but in all the thousands upon thousands 
of pages he has written, he has never said any- 
thing sweeter than the few words of dedication 
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in his little volume, ‘‘Love to the Uttermost.’’ 
Thus they run: 


THIS BOOK ON 
THE UTTERMOST LOVE OF CHRIST 
IS DEDICATED 
TO MY DEAR WIFE 
WHOSE PATIENT CARE OF OUR HOME 
HAS ENABLED ME 
TO WRITE SO MUCH AND TRAVEL SO FAR 
IN HIS SERVICE 


Many of us have seen and heard the great 
preacher. How many who have heard him have 
thought of the quiet, faithful, unpretentious, old- 
fashioned, home-loving, sustaining presence be- 
yond the sea, who all these years has made it 
possible for him to carry on? The Great EKastern 
that carried Cyrus Field and his unwinding cable 
across the Atlantic was no more securely con- 
nected with a power base than Dr. Meyer always 
was when he came westward across that same sea. 

Mother’s eyes may grow a bit wistful as she 
reads the autobiography of a prominent actress 
or singer and sets the wearisome round of her 
daily duties against the plaudits of admiring 
thousands, and she may fall into a reverie some- 
times, as to where she would be today if she would 
have gone on with her music instead of yielding 
to the penniless youth who pled for her heart, but 
she must not forget that ‘‘home-making hearts 
are happiest,’’ and by far the most useful to the 
world. In the Lamb’s Book of Life one true 
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mother is worth more than all the Prima Donnas 
ever heard; for one child is worth more than the 
world itself, worth more than the world would be 
if it were one entire and perfect diamond. 

Her work may be obscure, but what of it; so 
is God’s. Ninety per cent. of every harvest is 
God’s work, only ten per cent. is man’s. The 
farmer’s work is all above the sod. He plows, 
he harrows, he sows, he plants, he cultivates 
where all can see. God works under the sod, 
where no man sees. His frost-plows in Spring 
break up the soil, His invisible chemists distill 
the elements and carry them to the roots, day 
and night His unseen plant-builders send strength 
and substance up into the air, as the builders of 
Solomon’s temple, without stroke or sound. How 
God-like is the work of motherhood! 

The vine is also suggestive of motherhood be- 
cause both are severely pruned. In the vine this 
is absolutely necessary, for the worst enemy to 
fruit-bearing is wood-bearing. Here is where the 
amateur usually fails. He thinks of the clusters 
the vine may yield and spares the wood, only to 
have less in more. The sweetest grapes in the 
British Empire are said to be in the King’s gar- 
dens, and they are what they are because the 
vines are annually pruned back almost to the 
ground. 

What the grape-vine undergoes by necessity, 
motherhood undergoes by choice. There is no 
true motherhood without pruning, severe and re- 
peated pruning. It begins before the child is 
born. Who can read the story of Mary fleeing to 
the hill country to her cousin, Elizabeth, upon 
being told that she was to become a mother, with- 
out bowing his head as before a shrine? 

In the most sacred pilgrimage on earth the ex- 
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pectant mother must walk, because of the vul- 
garity of man, with the furtive glances of haunted 
criminals. The pruning knife cuts deeply. How 
deeply it cuts when the crisis comes, back to the 
very heart of life itself. 

This is followed by a series of self-denials, the 
like of which no cloister records ever equalled. 
For sheer, undiluted tyranny children can make 
ancient kings look like philanthropists. The 
hardest worked slave had his regular periods of 
rest and his regular meals. Many a mother would 
need three nights of practice to know how to use 
an unbroken night’s rest, and, as for the social 
and the cultural affairs of the community, or the 
neighboring cities, once so easily accessible to 
her, they might as well be on the opposite side of 
Neptune as far as she is concerned. The radio 
has somewhat ameliorated this pruning of isola- 
tion, but not abolished it, for when the uproar 
has ceased and the last little buttered face has 
been washed, kissed and put to bed, mother is 
often too tired to do anything but follow the pro- 
cession into the Land of Nod herself. She, of 
course, hopes for the time when, with ‘‘silver 
threads among the gold,’’ she may go out and 
enjoy these things again, but she has no regrets 
over the present restrictions. She knows too 
well that: 


Life evermore is fed by death, 
In earth and sea and sky, 

And that a flower may penne its breath, 
Something must die. 


Motherhood is like the vine, also, because both 
give protection. In South Tyrol, where vineyards 
are measured by miles, the arbored vines are used 
to diffuse the sunlight, which would otherwise 
wither and wilt the tender vegetables that grow 
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beneath. The protection we receive from our 
mothers we never surmise until we are mothers 
ourselves or husbands of mothers. A thousand 
wilting perils beat upon the cradle and the crib, 
but they must all go through a mother’s vigilance 
before they reach the little life within. Mothers’ 
Clubs, Mothers’ Magazines, mother lore handed 
down from generation to generation, and the na- 
tive, maternal, protective instinct, so regnant in 
all life, but nowhere as alert as in the human 
mother, protects the little child, as the Tyrolean 
arbors protect the tender plants. 

After the cradle is left and the little feet start 
on their outward journey, there is no protection 
in the world like mother’s. Childhood is credu- 
lous and believes everything it hears, but it is 
also communicative, and, with mother as the chief 
confidant, it is easy to see how she can safeguard 
the growing child, not only from every peril to 
body and soul, but from every tendency to peril. 
Never does this protection cease. 

Talmage, in speaking of his mother’s hands, 
said, ‘‘It is a good many years ago now since we 
folded those hands as they began their last sleep 
on the banks of the Raritan, in the village ceme- 
tery; but those hands are stretched out toward 
me today, and they are just as warm and just as 
gentle as when I sat on her knee at five years of 
age. I shall never shake off those hands. I do 
not want to. They have helped me a thousand 
times, and I do not expect to have a trouble or a 
trial between this and my grave where those 
hands will not help me.’’ 

When Senator Pratt, of Indiana, was a young 
man, the country west of the Ohio was a wilder- 
ness, without telegraph or railroad. Having 
proven himself trustworthy, he was given twenty- 
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two thousand dollars to carry on horseback from 
northern Indiana to Cincinnati. Day after day 
he pushed through the primeval forests with no 
other thought than that of the faithful discharge 
of his stewardship. When he came in sight of 
the Ohio river, however, at Lawrenceburg, where 
all the world seems to lie at your feet, the tempter 
came. ‘‘There is the Ohio,’’ he said, ‘‘rolling 
down to the Gulf, the gateway to all the world. 
Sell your horse, board one of these gay river 
boats and the world lies before you.’’ 

‘“‘T recall the fact,’’ said the aged Senator, as 
he dictated this reminiscence to his daughter, 
‘“‘that this thought was the tenant of my mind for 
a moment, but only for a moment. Away over 
rivers and mountains, a thousand miles distant, 
in a humble farmhouse, on a bench I saw a dear, 
old-fashioned mother reading to her boy from the 
oracles of God, and that saved me.’’ Here the 
old Senator’s voice choked with emotion and he 
said to his daughter: ‘‘We will finish this some 
other time.’’ But the other time never came, for 
in a moment his head dropped back and he was 
with his mother, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the tempter never comes. 

The vine suggests motherhood, also, because 
of the intimate and vital relation that exists be- 
tween them and their offspring. The shepherd and 
the sheep are very close, but they have two na- 
tures and are of different species. The vine and 
the branch have one nature and one life from the 
lowest root to the highest stem, all forming one 
beautiful, organic whole. This is a perfect illus- 
tration of the vital relation between motherhood 
and childhood. 

Fatherhood, of course, sustains a very close 
relation to us, and we do not wish to detract one 
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iota from the respect and reverence we owe our 
sires because of it. We bear the stamp of their 
nature upon us. When Judge Beeber, of Phila- 
delphia, addressed a graduating class in Gettys- 
burg College a few years ago, he said, ‘‘I have 
not been back to my Alma Mater for over a quar- 
ter of a century, but I see in the faces of those 
before me the lineaments of many of my old col- 
lege comrades.”’ 

The relationship of father and son, however, 
is more like that of the tree to the seedling, or 
the plant to the cutting, a matter of brief vital 
duration, while that between mother and child, 
like a vine and a branch, is a thing of months and 
years, and, therefore, more intimate, more vital 
and more vitalizing. The tenderer and more 
reverent feelings that we have toward motherhood 
than fatherhood spring therefore from something 
far deeper than a mere masculine chivalry toward 
weakness. They are born of a divine and sus- 
tained unity of existence, such as Jesus had with 
the Father. This is why Mission walls invariably 
fling at the prodigal, ‘‘When did you write to 
mother last?’’ No matter how deeply sin has cut 
into his life, if he can be bound to his mother 
again he will, like the prodigal of old, come unto 
himself, for in finding her, his poor emaciated soul 
will be revived and the old identity of faith, hope, 
peace and joy restored. 

This is why General Pershing, in France, as 
Mothers’ Day drew near, ordered all his soldiers 
to write a letter home to mother, assuring them 
that those letters would be given priority in the 
mails and reach their mothers by Mothers’ Day. 

The vine suggests motherhood, also, because 
both furnish the bond that holds men together. 
In primitive times, as even today among primi- 
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tive peoples, men mingled their blood when they 
set out upon a hazardous venture and wished each 
other’s protection. This was done by pricking 
the palm, the arm or the tongue and each touch- 
ing the other at the point of bleeding. Stanley 
had no less than seventy-five scars on his arms, 
and through them drew the blood of that many 
African chiefs into his system when he was 
searching for Livingstone. He had to get their 
protection. When the blood of one mingled with 
the blood of another, it brought them into a re- 
lationship closer than that of brothers born of 
the same mother. They were thenceforth each 
other’s protectors unto death. Sometimes the 
blood was not only mingled, but drained into a 
cup and sipped by the covenanters. After awhile 
this became too repulsive and the blood of the 
grape was mingled with the blood of the body, 
as was the case when Cateline swore his fellow- 
conspirators into secrecy and passed the cup 
around before revealing his plot to them. The 
mixture of the human blood with the blood of the 
vine also gave way to the growing refinement of 
the race and was in time replaced by the blood of 
the vine alone, at which stage the custom was 
when our Saviour bound His disciples to Himself 
and to each other in the blessed sacrament we call 
the Holy Communion. The vine furnishes the 
binding medium that holds men together. 

Next to the perfect vine there is no binding 
medium in all the world like the mother-influence 
in the blood of men. 

Scan your Rotary, your Kiwanis, your Masonic, 
your Odd Fellows’ codes of ethics, run down the 
list of things for which they stand, the things 
that have sweetened and ennobled business and 
turned the reign of tooth and claw into brother- 
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hood and chivalry, and what do you find? Nothing 
other than the things your mothers taught you 
years ago. 

And what is true of the members of these or- 
ganizations is equally true of all honor-bound 
men and women outside. 

The law of our mothers holds us together. 

More than all other parallels between the vine 
and motherhood, however, is the matter of fruit 
bearing, to which all other things contribute and 
without which other things have little interest for 
us. The supreme virtue of the vine is the vintage, 
which in the Orient is turned, not only into a bev- 
erage, but also into medicine, honey and food. 
This the vine furnishes year after year through 
its branches. 

What is your mother furnishing through you? 
Mother Wesley furnished the Methodist Church 
and five thousand hymns, Mother Lincoln fur- 
nished the emancipation of a race, Mother Luther 
furnished Protestantism, Mother Scudder fur- 
nished a thousand years of preaching and healing 
to India. None of these women were considered 
unusual in their day. Their children glorified 
them. Are you true to the life-giving currents 
your mother has borne to you, or are you only 
bearing a few little branches of runty grapes, 
which no one wants and all pass by? The saddest 
thing in this world is barrenness where there 
might be and ought to be plenty. That is why 
Christ cursed the fruitless fig tree and the barren 
Pharisees. 

A real red-blooded man never escapes the con- 
viction that his mother is expecting him to pro- 
duce. Edison said, ‘‘My mother was the making 
of me. She was so true, so sure of me, that I felt 
I had someone to live for, someone I must not 
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disappoint.’’ This is just as true of a real man 
after his mother is gone, for while he knows he 
will never meet her again at the doorway of the 
old home, he knows, with an increasing impres- 
siveness as the years lengthen, that he shall meet 
her at the doorway of our Father’s House, and 
that she will be just as anxious to know how we 
have wrought there as she was here. 

Do not disappoint the dear gentle soul that 
is waiting and watching for your coming. Bear 
fruit to her honor, much fruit, and go home with 
something to tell her that will make even heaven 
sweeter for the telling. 

Finally, thy mother is like a vine in thy blood, 
because, like a vine, she needs support. Often it 
is financial support, and when that is needed it 
should be given without stint or hesitation. 

The first provision that President McKinley 
put into his will was for the care of his mother. 

But let not money be all the support, not even 
the major portion of it. Old age is lonely. Riley 
en Thinkin’ back’s a thing ’at grows 

On a feller, I suppose— 
Older ’at he gits, i jack, 
More he keeps a-thinkin’ back! 


Vanished faces, fallen forms, innumerable 
graves troop before them all the time and they 
often feel like the last oak of a forest. Surround 
them with an interested comradeship. They may 
not seem to appreciate it as you think they ought 
to, and it may take time that you could easily give 
to employment more congenial to your age, but 
nothing that you can do will be more satisfying 
to you when you take your last look at their sleep- 
ing faces. How hurt we parents feel when we 
look into the faces of our sleeping children and 
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recall hard treatment during the day. What 
angel benedictions drop into our hearts if we 
have been kind. Even so will it be when our 
parents, twice children, fall asleep for us. 

The finest thing that Robert EK. Lee did in his 
long and chivalrous career was to run home from 
school and carry his invalid mother out to the 
carriage for a ride. And the finest thing that 
President Loubet did was to go down to the little 
French village, to which his mother came as a 
gardener to market her goods, and meet her at 
her stall, help to unload her vegetables, hold the 
umbrella over her and talk with her as of yore, 
while the buyers came and went. Tennyson was 
a wonderful poet, but I will match that poem 
against ‘‘The Brook,’’ ‘‘The Idyls of the King,’’ 
or anything that Tennyson ever wrote. Millet 
was a wonderful painter, but I will match that pic- 
ture against ‘‘The Angelus,’’ ‘‘The Gleaners,’’ or 
anything that Millet ever put on canvas. Tal- 
mage was a wonderful preacher, but I will match 
that sermon against any that Talmage ever 
preached, though he dipped his pen in every 
rainbow hue that arched the sky. 

Give her your money, give her your comrade- 
ship, give her your love, not as a banker or a 
merchant, who keeps accounts, but as the roses, 
the candles, as mothers themselves give, in sweet, 
self-consuming service, which gives without abate- 
ment as long as the power to give remains. 


Cuaprter III 


A MOTHER’S CODE 


“Forsake not the law of thy mother.”—Prov, 1:8. 


As we came away from the death chamber at 
Rockview, the aged chaplain broke the silence that 
enthralled by saying: ‘‘The law is cruel.’’ His 
description, of course, as every thoughtful person 
knows, covers only a very small portion of the 
vast body of law under which we live; and even 
that portion, with all its severity, is not one whit 
more cruel than the crime which evokes it. But 
whether cruel or benign, one thing is sure, and 
that is, that law never suggests motherhood. 

When we speak of law we think of Hammurabi 
and Solon, of Tribonian and Burke, of Black- 
stone and Webster, of assemblies and courts, of 
jails and chains, of partings and tears, but never 
of motherhood. Yet it is a fact beyond refutation 
that the only two codes which have never been 
revised, because they never needed to be, are the 
code of God on Sinai and the code of motherhood 
in the home. 

That the latter has never been annotated and 
indexed is nothing to its discredit. This would 
be a poor world indeed if we had no laws to guide 
us save those which are ground out by legislative 
mills and bound in sheepskin. There would be 
no romances, no lullabies, no courtesies, no pres- 
ents. Society would be a structure of cement 
and steel, the home no tenderer than an office, 
no sweeter than a store. 

27 
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And what is the law of motherhood which 
Scripture admonishes us to follow? What are the 
outstanding features of a mother’s code? 

The first deals with a glorious commitment. It 
was a noble phrase that our forefathers used when 
they concluded their Declaration of Independence 
by saying: ‘‘with firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor.’’ 

That language expresses exactly the commit- 
ment of motherhood in bringing new life into the 
world. It is a long journey from the crude mid- 
wives of Egypt to the watchful and comforting 
ministries of a modern physician, yet with all 
the safeguards of modern science, dissolving for- 
mer fears through certain knowledge, there is so 
much beyond human knowledge associated with 
birth that mothers, long in advance of the natal 
day, are drawn out of the conventional reliance 
upon God, so glibly expressed by us in our litanies, 
when all the world is rosy, to that ‘‘firm reliance’”’ 
which the founders of our Republic and all who 
make great ventures into the unknown have ever 
ae This commitment intensifies as life pro- 
ceeds: 


The baby has no skies 
But mother’s eyes; 
Nor any God above 
But mother’s love. 


The knowledge of this drives a mother home 
to God as a sea storm drives a bird to land. How 
can she be God to her child without the help of 
God? Nor does her feeling of divine need 
diminish when her child begins to grasp the idea 
of God above. The need grows with the years, 
for each year brings new questions and new trials. 
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In her diary the beautiful mother of Dr. Francis 
EK. Clark, widowed so tragically in the plague of 
1854, and smitten again by the loss of her first- 
born shortly thereafter, reveals most sweetly a 
mother’s trust, when she says: ‘‘O, my Father, let 
me not in my grief be unmindful of Thy blessings; 
help me to feel resigned to Thy will; enable me to 
perform my duty while I am upon earth.’’ Dr. 
Clark and the World’s Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties are the answer to her prayer. 

‘‘Worsake not the law of thy mother.’’ Put 
thy trust in thy mother’s God. Begin, continue 
and end every project with a ‘‘firm reliance’’ 
upon Him who never forsakes His own, and 


It will help you every day, 
It will brighten all the way, 


even as it did for her. 

The next outstanding feature of the law of 
motherhood is its magnificent purpose. Here we 
see a parallel to the noble purpose expressed in 
the preamble to our Federal Constitution. Secur- 
ing ‘‘the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity’’ is not the employment of time-servers 
and menials. It belongs to those whose heads are 
oft above the clouds, whose hearts irradiate celes- 
tial fire. 

Bringing shapeless life into form, guarding, 
nurturing and loving it until the Almighty gives 
it a quickening spirit, bringing it through un- 
equalled agony into the great buffeting world, pro- 
tecting it against the perils which make the mor- 
tality of the American cradle higher than that 
of No Man’s Land, leading it step by step past 
the little bear, the middle-sized bear and the big 
bear, watching it when the nursery rhymes and 
the apron strings are abandoned for the big talk 
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and the swagger which go with the first cowboy 
suit, praying for it and over it when sleep makes 
him a baby again and anchors him to his thumb, 
warning him, quizzing him, moulding him through 
the quicksands of early adolescence and the tan- 
gled mental jungles of youth, even whispering 
| strength into his soul in the battles of business, 
| guiding him all through life and then hurrying 
_ ahead to meet him and greet him on the evergreen 
shore, that is the task which angels well might 
- covet and seraphs do their best to win. 
When it comes to a task worth while, there 
is nothing in the world as heroic, as thrilling, as 
challenging, as exhausting or as satisfying as the 
task of motherhood. It deals with life in the 
most intimate and the most exalted way. All 
work, of course, is related to life, but the nearer 
you come to life itself, the more sacred the work 
seems. The chemist who mixes the drugs, and the 
mechanic who bolts the axles to the doctor’s car 
have a very necessary relation to the doctor’s 
usefulness, but he who lays his hand upon your 
pulse and listens to your heart means more to you 
than all the chemists and all the mechanics in 
the world, and, undoubtedly, life is deeper and 
richer and sweeter to him because of his intimacy 
with life itself. The closer you are to life the 
holier the very ground seems on which you walk. 
That is why you tread softly toward Independence 
Hall and carelessly toward the Stock Exchange. 
One stands for dollars, the other for life. 
‘‘Forsake not the law of thy mother.’’ Invest 
your life in life. If you must mend shoes, sell 
clothes, carry mail, weigh meat, or wash dishes, 
let it always be only to make expenses and for 
nothing more. It was said of one that he was 
born to be a man and died.a grocer. Never let 
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any employment dethrone your manhood or 
womanhood. Life’s greatest opportunity is with 
life and, of course, the superb challenge comes 
from infancy, childhood and youth, for as Web- 
ster said: ‘‘If we work upon marble, it will perish ; 
if we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but if 
we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with principles, with the just fear of God and 
love of our fellowmen, we engrave on those tab- 
lets something which will brighten to all eternity.”’ 

A third feature of a mother’s code is what every 
properly balanced code always contains and that 
is a liberal surrender of rights. Before the Revo- 
lution each colony coined its own money, levied 
its own export and import taxes, raised its own 
army and did many other things which the new 
Constitution took from it and handed over to the 
Federal Government. To form ‘‘a more perfect 
union, provide for the common defence and estab- 
lish domestic tranquility,’’ they all had to learn 
the great law of sacrifice. 

That is as natural to motherhood as breath- 
ing. Mrs. Carrie McFeeley, a charwoman of 
Chicago, whose husband, disheartened by sickness, 
left her, went thrice to the hospital to give up a 
pint of her blood and augment her meagre income 
for the welfare of her brood. When friends re- 
monstrated with her she said: ‘‘I have only my- 
self to give. If I die I will only be doing my duty 
as a mother.’’ Those who know her say the 
sorrows of a million years peer from her eyes. 

When the excavators of Pompeii cleared away 
the lava of that long buried city, they found in one 
of the streets a house with an open window, on 
the inside of which was the form of a little crippled 
child with the form of an arm encircled about the 
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child’s neck. The suggestive fact about it is that 
the arm came from the outside, telling, undoubt- 
edly, the story of nature’s first instinct to run with 
the rest and of a mother’s stronger, love-born 
will to stay and die with her child. Thus the story 
runs the world around, the ages through. Neither 
religion, race, creed nor century have anything to 
do with it. It is God-implanted and God is no 
respecter of persons. 

‘‘Horsake not the law of thy mother.’’ Forget 
your rights and think of your privileges. Put 
sacrifice above seniority, devotion above demands. 
Remember that we are saved to serve and that 
the greatest Commander of men said: ‘‘I am 
among you as he that serveth.’’ You think, per- 
haps, it will only be love’s labor lost and time 
wasted. Let the Highland widow teach you dif- 
ferently. ‘‘Years ago,’’ says Norman Macleod, 
‘ta Highland widow was threatened with eviction 
for lack of rent. She started with her only child 
on a walk of ten miles to her nearest relative on 
the other side of the mountain. It was May, 
and lovely as May usually is, by the time she 
reached the mountain a snowstorm set in, which 
increased in intensity as night came on. Next 
morning they found her cold in death and almost 
stripped to the skin. Beside her, in a little cranny 
in the rocks, wrapped in his mother’s garments, 
cozy and warm, they found her babe. 

‘‘Years afterward the son of the minister who 
buried the Highland widow was scheduled to 
preach a sermon in a Glasgow church. The night 
was wild and stormy, and so vividly recalled the 
story of that other stormy night told him so often 
by his father that he decided to lay aside his 
prepared sermon and show the people the love 
of Jesus with the simple story of the Highland 
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widow. The story was told, the application made 
and the audience dismissed. Nothing came of it 
until some days later, when the preacher was 
called to the bed of a dying man. As he entered 
the room the dying man extended his hand and 
said, ‘You don’t know me, but I know you, and I 
knew your father before you. I have lived in 
Glasgow for many years, but never went to church. 
The other night, to get out of the storm, I slipped 
into the back seat of the church in which you 
preached and heard you tell the story of the 
widow and her son.’ His voice broke and his 
eyes flooded as he said: ‘I am that son.’’’ Then 
and there, years after the great sacrifice was 
made, the wastrel was redeemed, the lost was 
found. 

Oh, yes, it pays, though years of ingratitude and 
prodigality mock you with increasing disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters and it 
shall return unto you after many days.’’ 

Another feature of a mother’s code is the 
thing that underlies all the codes of civilized 
nations today,—confidence in people. When our 
forefathers provided that no appropriation of 
money for military purposes shall be for a longer 
term than two years, and that only a very small 
regular army should be maintained, they declared 
to the world in language louder than clashing 
steel and roaring cannon that they trusted their 
compatriots and believed that, in spite of human 
frailty, they would respect the law of the land 
and live peaceably under it. 

That confidence has ever been the charm of 
motherhood. Others may call their sons scala- 
wags, scapegoats, black sheep, scabs, scoundrels, 
anything they please; she sees in them always 
only the thing that is divine, even if she has to 
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dig down through a mountain of rubbish to find 
it. Never does she lose confidence in the vilest 
of men. 


‘‘Morsake not the law of thy mother.’’ It is 
often harder for a brother to keep confidence in a 
brother than for a mother to do so in ason. She 
has the memory of lullaby evenings to keep her 
tender. He has none. Yet the grace of Christ 
makes it possible for even a brother to follow a 
brother in all his vileness until he has won him 
back to his mother’s memory and his mother’s 
God. When the godly mother of Samuel Hadley 
died, Sam was a drunken vagabond, but his 
brother, Harry was not. The work of the dying 
mother went on in him and he stuck closer than 
a brother usually does. The result was a glorious 
conversion and a still more glorious life. When 
Harry came to die he said that one of the great- 
est joys he expected to find in heaven would be 
the joy of taking his brother up to his mother 
and saying: ‘‘Mother, here is Sam.”’ 


What Harry Hadley did with his brother, Sam, 
Charley Daugherty did with his brother, Harry, 
who is now the Superintendent of a mission in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, telling the story of 
Jesus and His love, and with his good wife nightly 
singing the Gospel invitation in the very room 
where a little while ago men like his former self 
wallowed in the swill of hell. The converted 
drunkard is making an old-time barroom an 
ante-room to heaven, because a brother hung on 
and finished the work of his sainted mother. 


Don’t stop praying, 
The Lord is nigh. 


Don’t stop praying, 
He’ll hear your cry. 
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One more feature of a mother’s code is its fre- 
quent addition of amendments. In our national 
history of one hundred and thirty-six years we 
have only adopted nineteen and there are a few 
amphibious creatures in America who think that 
that is one too many. 


No one knows how many a mother adopts in 
the course of a day’s work, and none but a mother 
knows how necessary they are. 


Those without children usually know what 
ought to be done in a well-regulated home, how 
it ought to be done and when, but the first year 
of a new baby’s life usually adds as many amend- 
- ments to the home as there are laws in the original 
Constitution, and they grow apace with the years. 
One thing a mother cannot do and that is be 
rigid in her program. 

Coming to our picnic prayer meeting the other 
night a mother of six said, ‘‘I’m really too tired 
to be here. I ironed all day and then threw the 
rest in the corner,’’ adding with a twinkle: ‘‘I 
hope it will hatch.’’ An old adage says: ‘‘Never 
put off till tomorrow what you can do today.”’ 
She knows the adage and appreciates its worth, 
but she had a chance to picnic with her children 
in our church dining-room and be a pal to her 
brood, in a new environment, which was worth 
more than all the starched dresses in the world. 
She made an amendment. 


When the daughter of Princess Alice, the 
daughter of Queen Victoria, lay ill with diph- 
theria, she looked up at her mother and said: 
‘‘Mother, kiss me.’’ She knew the danger, but 
bent over immediately and kissed her child, with 
the result that both in a short time were in their 
graves. She made an amendment. 
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Mothers are doing it all the time. The call of 
love to them is the call of God. ‘‘Forsake not 
the law of thy mother.’’ 

The pride of the Medes and Persians in laws 
that altered not was founded on the snob’s delu- 
sion that human wisdom could formulate laws 
that needed no altering. Follow the call of love 
no matter what program it upsets, what plans it 
alters, what rules it amends. 


Self is the only prison that can ever bar the soul, 

Love is the only angel that can bid its gates unroll, 

And when He comes to eall you, arise and follow fast, 
His way may go thru darkness, but it leads to light at last. 


Cuapter IV 
THE FOOLISH MOTHER 


“And Rebekah said to Isaac, I am weary of my life because 
of the daughters of Heth.”—Gen. 27: 46. 


Rebekah is one of the very few foolish mothers 
mentioned in the Bible. For some reason, best 
known to herself, she did what no parent should 
ever do,—develop a partiality for one of her sons 
and let it so far pervert her judgment as to deceive 
her husband. The deception, well known to all, 
did what deceit always does, brought heartaches 
and desolation into the lives of all concerned. 

No sooner did Esau discover that he had been 
tricked out of his father’s blessing than he swore 
vengeance upon Jacob. This necessitated another 
artifice on the part of the mother, Rebekah,—the 
speedy removal of Jacob from the country. As 
no Oriental made a journey without his father’s 
approval, it was evident that a good reason had 
to be manufactured for the contemplated journey. 

The fertile fancy of Rebekah soon found it in 
the wiles of the fair, heathen damsels who dwelt 
in the land. Safeguarding a son against a bad 
marriage would lead even a blind man to help his 
son out of the country. So in she goes to blind 
old Isaac with her artful strategy, and tells him 
that these daughters of Heth have made life un- 
bearable to her. The trick works. In a few days 
she and Isaac kiss their son goodbye and never 
see him again: 


O what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive. 
37 
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Rebekah’s folly was partiality, which led to the 
sin of deception. Let her loneliness be sufficient 
warning to the mothers of today and furnish us 
with a gateway to the study of other follies in 
other realms of that strange, mysterious, beauti- 
ful country of motherhood. 


Foolish is the mother who forgets to honor God 
when He lays a child within her arms. Mary 
honored God with a beautiful song of praise when 
she knew she was to become the mother of Jesus, 
and again by taking her babe to the temple soon 
after He was born. Luther’s mother had him 
baptized within twenty-four hours of his birth. 
It is meet and right that we should recognize 
God’s title in every life as soon as we receive it. 


Foolish is the mother who forgets that children 
are sent to her to be trained for the service of 
God. Mother Rudisill, of the Lutheran Church, 
had three sons and gave them all to the ministry. 
Mother Miller, of the Evangelical Church, had 
seven sons and trained the whole royal line for 
full-time service. Mother Scudder gave seven 
sons, two daughters and fifteen grandchildren to 
India and through them a thousand years of 
service. Withholding them is dangerous business, 
repressing them is worse. 


Two youths once heard Bishop Thoburn, of 
India, tell of the need of missionaries there and 
went home with hearts aglow. They told their 
mother that they had found their life’s work and 
informed her what it was. Their father was rich 
and their mother, preferring to keep her boys at 
home and do her share in evangelizing the world 
with a check book, discouraged them. The next 
day they went out to swim and both were drowned. 
You may place whatever interpretation you please 
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upon the tragedy, but it looks as though it has 
a spiritual meaning. 

A better example comes to us from that beauti- 
ful queen of mother's, Susanna Wesley. When 
General Oglethorpe invited John and Charles 
Wesley to come over to the new world, their father 
had just died and their mother was old. Two 
duties confronted them. Mentioning the call from 
America to her, she replied in words as holy as 
Scripture ever knew: ‘‘Had I twenty sons, I 
should rejoice that they were all so employed, 
though I should never see them again.’’ She gave 
her sons and, though in life’s afternoon when they 
left, was spared to see them again. 

Foolish is the mother who grieves sinfully over 
the loss of a child. Jesus wept and tears are no 
erime. That heart would not be human that could 
give up its own without the bitterest grief. Yet 
there is a grief that is sinful. When a mother 
says she feels like clawing the ground from the 
grave, as we have known a mother to do; when 
another grieves herself into a mere shadow for 
ten long years and refuses to be comforted or to 
do much for the family she still has, as we have 
known another to do, that is sinful. When we 
worry we are not trusting. When we let the grave 
dismay us we are not standing on the promises. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, who lost her only child, 
a darling, lovely lad of eight, shortly after her 
husband was taken from her, came out of her 
grief with a beautiful poem, ‘‘ Lifted Over,’’ which 
every mother ought to have on hand against the 
day of her own grief and for the comfort of others: 

As tender mothers, guiding baby steps, 
When places come at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little one in arms 


Of love, and set them down beyond the harm, 
So did our Father watch the precious boy 
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Led o’er the stones by me, who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove to help my darling on; 

He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw 

Rough ways before us where my arms would fail; 
So reached from heaven, and lifting the dear child, 
Who smiled in leaving me, He put him down 
Beyond all hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 

Him wait for me. Shall I not then be glad 

And, thanking God, press on to overtake? 


Foolish is the mother who is too busy with com- 
mittees and parties, in the church or out of it, to 
live with her children. A distinguished Judge 
recently told a Grand Jury that if American 
women would spend more time with their boys 
and girls, debutantes included, instead of spending 
their time at committee meetings, we wouldn’t 
have so many seventeen and eighteen-year-old 
boys charged with serious crimes. 

The hen is a very humble mother in this fashion- 
able old world of ours. She never slept on a 
mattress, never owned a hand mirror, a napkin or 
a toothpick. She always walks about bareheaded 
and barefooted, but you must grant her this, she 
knows how to tell her own bed-time stories and 
she tells them. Mothers, if you let those precious 
evenings slip by in any other way you deprive 
yourself of one of the richest pleasures and your 
children of one of the holiest memories between 
earth and heaven. Let the ripples of your own 
voice carry your children out into the lily pond of 
dreams, and the sweetness of your own kiss make 
them glad to go. 

One of the saddest sentences we ever heard 
came from a crib in a city mission dormitory. 
The room was filled with babies. They all seemed 
to be asleep, but as we walked quietly between the 
rows, and scanned the quiet angel faces, one 
sprang to his feet behind us and said: ‘‘Kiss 
me.’’? Oh, the hunger of children who have no 
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mothers to kiss them goodnight! God pity the 
orphan, whether its mother be numbered among 
the living or the dead. 

Trying to reclaim a fallen girl, we referred to 
her mother, hoping to soften her by the reference. 
Instead of a tear, we drew a flash. ‘‘My mother,’’ 
she hissed, ‘‘I never knew what a mother was. 
From the time I remember, I was farmed out to 
nurses and maids.’’ She was the daughter of 
a prominent millionaire family of the Middle 
West, whose name is known the country over. 

Foolish is the mother who lets her daughter 
learn from other girls the wonderful story of 
life. You cannot conceive of a mother having 
visited London or Paris or Washington and not 
telling her daughter of it. Visiting those cities 
is not part of God’s plan, but the development of 
life is. Yet mothers are as quiet about it as 
though it were a crime even to whisper it. 

Foolish is the mother who sends her daughter 
half-clad into the streets. We are not hankering 
after the superfluous yards of dry goods that 
swept the city pavements a decade ago. The 
Elizabethan and Victorian superfluities of lace and 
plumage are gone forever. We move too fast and 
are too democratic to ever make them popular 
again. But it cannot be denied that the prevail- 
ing fashion today, especially among young girls, 
who have no deep appreciation of suggestive ten- 
dencies, apes the dress of those girls who sell 
their bodies at a price, and dress, not to cover, 
but to uncover themselves. Human nature, even 
at its best, is a tinder box, and the uncovered body 
is a match thrown into that tinder box. Most 
mothers know this well enough, and thousands 
have daily battles with their thoughtless but am- 
bitious daughters. Those mothers need not the 
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warning, but those who raise no protest should 
know that they will be partners in the guilt of 
whatever happens. 

Foolish is the mother who does not avail herself 
of every opportunity to be the best possible 
mother to her child. Statisticians tell us that 
there are 80,000 useless baby graves dug every 
year in America, and that about half that many 
girls disappear every year in America as com- 
pletely as if they had been buried. 

When silver and gold are transferred from one 
bank to another armed guards follow them from 
vault to vault to see that nothing is lost. Corn 
growers, cattle growers, fruit growers meet an- 
nually in convention and often consult experts 
about their crops. A female teacher from a state 
college recently gave a two days’ course.on food 
values. Twenty-five mothers out of a town of five 
thousand attended, the others, mistaking filling 
for feeding, stayed away. 

Similar hearings do those receive who try to 
talk frankly with mothers on avoided sex prob- 
lems in relation to children. Verily the worst of 
all faults is to be conscious of none. 

Foolish is the mother who tries to rear her 
children without discipline. Love is the magic 
word today, but love without discipline is an 
angleworm. Love needs a backbone or it is noth- 
ing but pulp. You need not adopt the method of 
the colored mother who when asked how she 
“‘raised’’ her children, replied: ‘‘T raise them with 
barrel staves and I raise them frequent,’’ but you 
must make them know somehow that there is an 
authority in the home higher than their own 
whimsical will. 

The first thing that Mother Wesley taught her 
children was that they would get nothing by ery- 
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ing for it. With that first lesson taught, she 
brought up her nineteen children and taught 
them all herself, beside attending to the few other 
details that accompany the rearing of a family 
of that size. Mother Wesley’s discipline is the 
fountain head from which the magnificent disci- 
pline of the whole Methodist Church came. 

Luther’s mother was so stern a disciplinarian 
that she once flogged him until the blood came for 
so small an offence as taking a few nuts. This is 
repugnant to us, but it shows from whence the 
righteous wrath that made us free came. When 
Luther nailed Protestantism’s Declaration of 
Independence against the church door of Witten- 
burg, the blood of the arm that flogged him was 
flowing through the arm that swung the hammer. 

Chief among the mother’s disciplinary meas- 
ures in the home should be the mother’s insistence 
upon her children helping themselves. The 
mothers of the Belearic Isles used to place the 
food for their children up in the trees, so that 
they had to throw stones to bring it down and 
acquire skill while they were obtaining a meal. 
Who brings up drones will live to be as weary of 
life as Rebekah was of old. ‘‘ My life is a wreck,”’ 
said dying Cyrus Field, ‘‘my fortune gone, my 
home dishonored. O I was so unkind to Edward 
when I thought I was being kind. If I had only 
had firmness enough to compel my boys to earn 
their living, then they would have known the 
meaning of money!’’ 

Teach your children to work, teach them to 
work hard and insist upon it, no matter how rich 
you are or how lazy the associates of your children 
may be. ‘‘There is but one monster in this 
world,’’ said Carlyle, ‘‘and that is the idler.’’ 
If yours be monsters, yours is the blame. 
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Foolish is the mother who encourages her son 
or daughter in social practices of dangerous tend- 
encies. Following a revival in which one of the 
brightest college students of a college town gave 
himself to Christ, we discovered that he was going 
about paying his gambler’s debts, which were 
illegal and uncollectible. He knew that he couldn’t 
be forced to pay them, but also felt that it is the 
fine part of religion to do what one is not forced 
to do; in other words, to go the second mile. Com- 
mending him upon his high sense of honor, we 
asked him casually where he learned to play cards. 
You can imagine our surprise when he said: ‘‘My 
mother taught me.’’ His mother was a Christian 
woman, but she didn’t look far enough ahead. 


To this class of social pastimes of dangerous 
tendencies belong dancing,—the infatuation of 
youth today. The Chief of Police of New York 
said that three-fourths of the abandoned girls of 
New York were ruined by dancing. The matrons 
of homes for unmarried mothers will tell you the 
same thing. Mothers sometimes hide behind the 
defence that their daughters dance only with 
gentlemen. You put the nude arms and the half 
bare body of a girl within the arms of a young 
man and intoxicate them with the rhythmic flow 
of sensuous music and all flesh is as much alike 
as a row of plucked geese. ‘‘It’s not the gentle- 
man that saves,’’ said Rowland Hill, ‘‘it’s the 
grace of God.’’ But you have no more right to 
expect the grace of God to save your daughter in 
avoidable peril than you have to expect it to save 
\ your lad while playing with dynamite. 


The ‘‘New York Journal of Education’’ says, 
‘“‘Put dancing in the crucible, apply the acids, 
weigh it and the verdict of reason, morality and 
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religion is, ‘Weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.’ ’’ 

Foolish is the mother who loses heart and fears 
that the rising generation is sinking. A novelist 
recently said that the fine sentiments of America 
on the home, marriage and sex are definitely and 
absolutely gone. Many discouraged mothers 
share the dismal outlook with him and others give 
him credit for approximating the truth. For the 
comfort of such, Barton Currie said: ‘‘The trem- 
bling and alarm over our diminishing home in- 
stincts all come of giving too much serious 
attention to psychopathic poets, neurotic novelists 
and hysterical historians, who themselves ought 
to be put under the microscope so that we might 
learn what a futile and insignificant germ plasm 
they should be classified under.’’ 

Not for one moment need we worry about the 
loss of the fine home instincts which the Creator 
has placed within us. If excited Russia, with all 
the weight and prestige of governmental influence, 
couldn’t budge the home and the family from its 
ancient foundations, what sense is there in fearing 
that woman’s suffrage, cropped hair, co-education 
and the other new things of America can? Heat 
no more adheres to the sun, sweetness no more 
adheres to honey than the love of home and 
children to woman. Take them from her and you 
cut out her heart; she ceases to be. 

Your sons and your daughters are as fine within 
their souls as you ever were. The only difference 
is that their bark must shoot more rapids in 
reaching the open sea than yours ever saw. Help 
them to build it tight and strong and leave the 
rest with God and them. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SOUL-MOTHER 


“Salute Rufus, the chosen in the Lord; and his mother and 
mine.”—Romans 16: 13. 


Were it not for the fact that we all had mothers, 
and have, therefore, a child’s interest in the senti- 
ment of Mothers’ Day, the day would be inde- 
seribably sad to a large portion of every Mothers’ 
Day audience, for in every audience there are 
people with empty arms and hungry hearts. To 
say they are childless by choice is as brutal as it 
is untrue. To say that ideas are their children, 
as Kipling has, is as superficial as it is false. 
Frances Willard and Anna Shaw were possessed 
of great overmastering ideas, but they were their 
lords and not their children. Both women in the 
pursuit of their great quest took time and delight 
in real, warm-blooded, flesh-colored, human chil- 
dren, whom they called out of the humdrum of 
everyday mediocrity and transformed into their 
own glorious likeness. Their youthful associates 
were their children, conceived by a holy love and 
born of a virgin mission. 

The mother of Rufus was not a woman of 
Frances Willard’s type. She belonged, according 
to the standards of earth, to the lowest stra- 
tum of society, for ‘‘Rufus’’ means ‘‘red,’’ and 
was aS common a name for a Roman slave as 
‘‘Mose’’ and ‘‘Rastus’’ were in the South. She 
was a member of that humble order in which 
Christianity always began in a new country, and 
sometime, out of the goodness of her heart, with 
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what little she had, had mothered the poor pio- 
neer of the cross. What an oasis in the desert 
must a kind mother have been to Paul, who was 
so accustomed to beatings and stripes! Perhaps 
he was sick when he came there and nursed by her 
to health. Surely he was hungry, and lonely and 
sad. While a low bubbling spring of joy wells up 
in every true Christian’s heart, the sins of the 
world make every path a via Doloroso. Hadley, 
in the glare of New York’s gaudy lights, would 
sometimes burst into tears, so sad was the inner 
darkness of the people who passed him. So Paul 
felt everywhere. 

It is little wonder, in view of what this slave 
woman did for him, that when Paul wrote his 
famous letter from Corinth to the Christians in 
Rome, he should send his greetings to Rufus and 
his mother, and that in referring to the mother 
of Rufus he should pay her that divinely delicate 
compliment of also calling her his own. 

What a comfort this thought can be made to 
those who were never given children after the 
flesh, and what an inspiration. Mothers’ Day need 
not have a tinge of sadness to anyone, for all by 
this miracle of love can have living soul-children 
as long as they live. 

Out of the sweet memories of a former pastor- 
ate come the saintly faces of aged Phillip Houck 
and wife who, denied children of their own flesh 
and blood, adopted and reared in their time an 
even dozen children, ‘‘one for each of the apos- 
tles,’? as Mr. Houck once quaintly said. Their 
faces were the kindest we have ever seen, and 
their prayers were not only a benediction but an 
open door into the throne-room of their hearts, 
where every grace was crowned and every crown 
was jeweled. They, of course, had grace to begin 
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a career like that, but the great grace that made 
them so divine was the fruitage of their volun- 
tary parentage. 

Close upon the heels of these delightful saints 
comes the strong, noble face of Miss Jorgensen, 
who, leaving father and mother in far-off Den- 
mark, has spent the last twelve years of her life 
gathering and mothering from one to two dozen 
children in Brooklyn, where she still lives with 
them in the Inner Mission Society home. From 
the lowest, humblest, poorest homes of the city 
she has gathered them, taking one orphan as early 
as three weeks after his birth. 


Her kindly face has hardly smiled its greeting 
before others with smaller groups of soul-children 
come into view, not one regretful, all rejoicing 
at the sacrifice made and the happy hours enjoyed. 
“‘Childhood,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘is the perpetual 
Messiah wooing us toward heaven.’’ Why should 
we not, therefore, be happy with them near? If 
the Saviour Himself said: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my little 
ones ye have done it unto me,’’ why should not 
their touch be healing, their voices be cheering, 
their presence divine, even as His was? 


But there are other soul-mothers beside those 
who provide a home for little children. More 
difficult by far than the rearing of plastic children, 
with the sweetness of roses in their breath, is 
the mothering of a widower and his son, too often 
with scent of tobacco on theirs. 


When Sarah died, Rebekah married Sarah’s 
son, Isaac, and went into the home made desolate 
by her departure, not only to mother her husband, 
which immediately becomes every bride’s duty and 
pleasure, but also to do the.much more difficult 
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Pane of becoming a mother to Father Abraham 
also. 

In our honoring of mothers let us never for one 
moment forget that great host of noble young 
girls who, pierced by Cupid’s arrows, are sud- 
denly called upon to step up to the grey ashen 
hearth of a departed woman and rekindle it with- 
out giving pain. No matter how gracious the 
father-in-law may be and no matter how consider- 
ate the husband, the mothering of two men, accus- 
tomed to the ways of another, is a task that 
deserves the recognition of earth’s sweetest 
flowers and the soul’s sincerest gratitude. 

To adore a child of your own flesh and blood 
is to love yourself, to dote upon an adopted child 
is to yield to the attraction of affinities, but to pour 
out the wealth of a woman’s heart upon an odd 
lot of men, sometimes spoiled by a previous slav- 
ish servility, so easy for a blood-kinned mother to 
fall into, is a task that would tax the grace and 
the patience of an angel. There is not only the 
rigidity of long practiced habits to encounter, 
but what is infinitely harder, the depressing at- 
mosphere of loss which lingers in such a home 
long after the sainted dead are escorted to the 
gates of glory. The result is that the bride, who 
should cling as a gentle tendril to the heart of 
her young husband, must immediately become a 
strong vine to hold the riven branches of the 
family tree together. This may be the better for 
her, but it has many heartaches, and those who 
are today honoring motherhood should remember 
it. 

Soul-motherhood has many beautiful opportuni- 
ties for mothering outside the home. Frances E. 
Willard once went to the cell of one of Chicago’s 
vilest women. When she saw her, she slunk back 
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like a lashed leopard. Miss Willard, however, 
called her ‘‘sister,’’ and that brought her forward. 
Then she extended to her her pure white kerchief 
through the bars and spoke a few kind motherly 
words to her. The miracle was performed. A 
few nights later this terrible criminal woman was 
giving testimony at a slum mission meeting and 
attributing her conversion to the visit of Miss 
Willard. When asked what it was that Miss 
Willard said, she replied: ‘‘I don’t remember what 
she said, I only know she loved me.’’ Oh, the 
magic of a Christ-like love. We wait to begin 
until we are educated, prospered, prominent, when 
souls are dying for just a word of cheer and just 
a touch of love. Love is the grandest, cheapest, 
divinest thing on earth, the one thing that makes 
it possible for everyone to mother another soul 
every day of the year. 

As we are honoring soul-mothers, let us also 
include today that great innumerable host of 
school teachers who amid the dust of chalk and 
the monotony of endless drills are stamping on 
young minds and hearts the elements of polite- 
ness, cleanliness, orderliness, patriotism, learning 
and reverence. No nobler order of public ministers 
tread the earth today than our school teachers, 
nor are any doing their work with greater effi- 
ciency than they. Their influence upon their 
pupils none appreciate as the parents whose 
children are under their instruction. Their favor- 
ite phrases, their mannerisms, their attitudes 
toward social and religious questions are all re- 
flected in their scholars, placing not only a wonder- 
ful challenge before them, but also laying an 
awe-inspiring responsibility at their feet. 

To this noble group let us also add those con- 
secrated souls, who pour the gentle dew of heaven 
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on God’s immortal buds in Sunday School. What 
precious soul-mothers are the Primary school 
teachers and how we treasure their memory. 
Upon the fiftieth anniversary of a Sunday School 
in York a few years ago a cripple made his pain- 
ful way from Indiana to tell his old Sunday School 
teacher how much she meant to him. Faith is so 
unquestioning, God so real, sight so clear in early 
childhood that the Primary Sunday School teacher 
comes nearer taking her little group on a jaunt 
into heaven than any other person on earth. She 
has them when the slender tops of the fir trees 
are still, in the beautiful language of Hood, ‘‘close 
against the sky.’’ She walks with them where 
Jesus is as real as a human being, and, like the 
mothers of old, brings them to His arms for His 
blessed benediction. May they ever be honored, 
with the world’s truest and purest mothers. 

Beautiful for tenderness and maternal devotion 
also are the innumerable aunts of the world. 
Sometimes they are spinsters in the home, as 
Whittier’s, who gathered with his father’s brood 
about the hearth in snowbound and in summer 
weather; sometimes they are mothers with chil- 
dren of their own, who bravely took a sainted 
sister’s brood or some of them and carried on the 
work their sister’s tired hands laid down. 

Oh, how divine is the ministry of those who 
transfer the dear little bewildered passengers 
from one boat to another in mid-sea without so 
much as a single wave striking their feet. How 
holy their evenings must be when not only the 
Saviour, but the sainted mother whispers in their 
soul, ‘‘Ye did it unto me.’’ 

Classic among these soul-mothers is the woman 
mentioned by Riley who mothered the poor, little, 
crippled boy. How children love to have it read! 
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How soon the page is worn from the binding! 
Less known, but none the less faithful and beauti- 
ful was Mrs. Clemms, the aunt of poor tempest- 
tossed Edgar Allen Poe, who, when the world 
despised and scorned him, went with him in his 
poverty and his confusion from city to city and 
hovel to hovel to give him the only anchorage a 
wanderer can have in this world, a motherly care. 

Heaven has such on every golden street, and 
earth abounds in them in every city, village and 
town. How cheap and tawdry seem the gestures 
of the stage, how empty and idle the parties and 
the functions, how fruitless and tedious the cam- 
paigns and crusades beside the simple, gentle, 
sweet, little ministries of a motherly heart. To 
the woman herself, as well as to those whom she 
mothers, the experience, though exacting at times, 
is a banquet at the King’s own table. 

But let us not be beguiled into the idea that 
soul-mothers are only women. ‘‘As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so comfort I you,’’ said the 
Father of us all, and the most God-like of men 
are those who, like their heavenly Father, com- 
bine with the strength of their manhood the ten- 
derness of womanhood. There are, no doubt, men 
in the kingdom who justify the quip that when 
some men put off the old man they also put on 
the old woman, but a man can be tender without 
being effeminate, motherly without wearing lace. 
Gipsy Smith says he often bent over the form 
of dying soldiers in France and kissed them for 
their mothers’ sake. Did he compromise his man- 
hood by doing it? 

Another illustration comes from one of the 
manliest men in the world today, the biggest 
employer on the globe and, probably, earth’s 
richest man. As Mr. Ford was riding from his 
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country home to the plant in Detroit, some months 
ago, he came upon a corncob wanderer on his way 
to the city. Asking him where he was going, the 
man replied: ‘‘To Ford’s to look for a job.’’ 
‘*Hop in,’’ replied Mr. Ford, ‘‘and I’ll take you 
along. I’m going there myself.’? Arriving, he 
found a job for him through a foreman and passed 
on to the next thing, as a busy man always does. 
When Spring came around the foreman told Mr. 
Ford that the man he brought in for a job is 
going to leave, that he has a sick sister in Utica 
and wants to go to see her. ‘‘Have our house in 
Utica put her on the train and bring her here 
to our hospital,’’ said Mr. Ford. The man was 
told that, but he interposed the objection that his 
sister had two small children. ‘‘All right,’’ said 
Mr. Ford, ‘‘let her bring them along, we will take 
care of them, too.’’ Then the man caved in and 
admitted that he was only talking, that he had 
no sister and that the arrival of the bluebirds had 
made him restless, to which Mr. Ford replied: ‘‘Of 
course, we cannot compel you to stay here, but 
remember you will never get away from us. We’ll 
follow you around the world.’’ The man said, 
“lb atay.’’ 

Wasn’t that a motherly thing to do? Who fol- 
lows us farther than mother does; who is more 
determined that we shall not be lost? 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother 0’ mine, O mother 0’ mine; 

I know whose love would come down to me, 
Mother 0’ mine, O mother o’ mine. 


That this service was rendered amid the smoke- 
stacks of the world’s greatest industrial plant by 
the greatest employer of men, himself a high- 
powered man’s man, does not detract one iota 
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from its motherliness. It was exactly what that 
poor rover’s own mother would have done. Mr. 
Ford put her gentle hand back on his brow again 
and the old winsomeness won. 

The thing that makes Lincoln the most loved of 
all our presidents is this very quality. Under 
his rugged, manly frame and his strong, mascu- 
line mind he carried a tender, motherly heart. 
Behold its blossom and its fruit. In the course of 
the Civil War, Roswell McIntyre, of Co. ‘‘H,’’ 
6th Reg., N. Y. Cavalry, deserted. He was caught, 
court-martialled and sentenced to be shot. He 
had no excuse to offer, and no plea to make, except 
that he thought he could redeem himself if given 
another chance. On this plea, Lincoln, doing the 
very thing that mothers do over and over again 
every day, sent him back to his company and his 
regiment. In the archives of Washington, the 
pardon that he carried with him as he went back to 
his post is preserved, with these words written 
across the page, ‘‘Taken from the body of R. 
McIntyre at the Battle of Five Forks, Va., 1865.”’ 
It was the last cavalry charge of the war. Lin- 
coln’s motherlike faith in the lad was justified. 

The grandest men are not the noisiest, but those 
who, like their Creator, know how to be strong 
and still comfort as a mother does; in other words, 
those who can be soul-mothers and still be men. 

But ending a Mothers’ Day sermon with men, 
however tender, in the center of the stage would 
hardly be chivalrous, much less appropriate. Let 
us, therefore, give our departing glance to those 
dear soul-mothers we call our wives. How big 
and stalwart a man of athletic frame appears 
as you see him walking down the street, how 
self-sufficient when he holds his audience in 
the hollow of his hand or.ecalls his foremen 
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and superintendents to his office. Behind the 
front door of his home he is but a child. . This 
is not because the ‘‘female of the species is more 
deadly than the male,’’ but because his heart 
hungers with an insatiable hunger for the over- 
brooding which only a mother and a wife know 
how to give. Who was mightier in his day than 
Gladstone? Yet Mrs. Gladstone had a desk be- 
side her husband’s in their London home and was 
his constant counsellor. Bob Burdette, the poet, 
humorist, preacher, lecturer, seemed to have an 
inexhaustible reservoir of humor in the dark, 
mysterious mountains of his mind and apparently 
enjoyed the cascades that leaped from it as much 
as his hearers did. Those who heard him never 
sensed a weakness or a want. But when his wife 
died, and the cold rains beat against his windows, 
he poured out his heart in disconsolate grief, as 
a child who has lost his mother and said: 
I need you my darling, my darling, 
With its yearning my very heart aches; 
The load that divides us weighs harder, 
I shrink from the jar that it makes. 
Old sorrows rise up to beset me, 
Old doubts make my spirit their own, 


Oh, come through the darkness and save me, 
For I am alone. 


When we think of Tennyson, we think of a tall 
cedar lifting not only its head but its very heart 
above its highest neighbors. Who could comrade 
with a mind like his? None but the Infinite Him- 
self. Ah, there we err. The fragile little wisp 
of a girl that he led to the altar was his constant 
comrade. He discussed with her every poem of 
importance that he wrote and never gave one to 
the world without referring it to her for final 
criticism. For forty years she mothered his great 
mind as well as his soul, and when 
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Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark, 


came, she sat as a mother does by his bed and held 
his hand until he fell asleep. 

Thus in many ways have those who have not 
borne us in the flesh become devoted mothers to 
us, and thus may we, if the milk of human kind- 
_ ness dwells within us. 

May God in His mercy grant us the vision and 
the devotion to throw about some one every day 
the blessed, restraining, inspiring charm of 
motherly affection. To do this is sweeter than 
_ carol music, nobler than battle service, grander 
\ than the pageantry of a king’s coronation. 


Cuapter VI 
THE LINGERING MOTHER 


“But there were standing by the cross of Jesus his mother, and 
his mother’s sister.”—John 19: 28, 


Never were motherhood and sisterhood engaged 
in a holier or sadder mission than when these two 
women stood at the foot of Calvary’s cross and 
watched their loved One die. The presence of 
Mary at the cross has baffled language from the 
beginning of the Christian era. All we can do is 
to draw our eyelids and marvel, as we do at the 
ocean, the mountains and the stars. We feel our- 
selves in the presence of something more than 
human, even more than cosmic, something divine. 

Yet Mary was neither the first nor the last 
mother to go with her son chin-deep into the river 
of death. We ourselves have knelt in prison cells 
with one arm over the condemned son’s shoulders 
and the other over his sobbing mother’s; we have 
seen such mothers before they went to plead with 
the Governor for their son’s life, and after they 
returned; we have gone and prayed with them 
when their poor boy was laid at the feet of their 
own crumbled selves and we know that Mary still 
stands by the cross to be crucified with her son. 
No shame, no sin, can hold her back. 

When Thaw made his escape from one of the 
asylums, during his checkered and lurid career, 
the papers foolishly said that his mother had 
decided to abandon him. No sooner did she learn 
where he was, however, after his capture, than 
she took the train for the hospital and made her 
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way to his room. The guards stepped back as 
she passed through the door and the door was 
shut, but not in time to muffle her greeting. With 
the first glimpse of her wayward child she threw 
out her arms and said: ‘‘O, Harry, I’ll stay with 
ou.”’ 

‘i Staying with us is a mother’s crowning glory. 
When William Penn’s father turned him out of 
doors his mother fed him in his father’s absence. 
When Dan Scott disgraced his family and his 
brother, Walter, refused to attend his funeral, the 
mother was there with her kisses and her tears, 
just as though he had never sinned. 

So strong is this mother love, and so uncon- 
querable is its pursuing presence that it has even 
been known to surmount a deranged mind. Sucha 
woman, suddenly unbalanced, developed a mania 
for wandering the streets of New York. Cunning 
as deranged people often are, she eluded every 
device employed by her relatives to locate her in 
an institution or to lure her back home. Finally, 
one mind, more fertile than the rest, suggested a 
trick telegram, by which the mother was to be 
intercepted on the streets, informed that her baby 
was sick at a hospital and told that if she wished 
to see it alive she was to come at once. The ruse 
worked like a charm and the woman was soon on 
the way to her own imprisonment. A mother’s 
love will scale even the lava of a burnt-out mind 
and rise to heights sublime. 

Lingering begins very early in a mother’s ex- 
perience, long before the baby is born. Mary wist- 
fully lingered with her cousin, Elizabeth, in the 
hill country, others do it in their own home. This 
lingering is the most mystic and probably the most 
holy experience of motherhood. The fragrance 
of Paradise exudes from every thought, the very 
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silence distills the music of angels, as she waits 
to have her dear little Arthur washed up on the 
sands of time and iaid sweetly at her feet. 

The fingers soon follow ti.2 heart. When Mrs. 
Kelly, an Irish immigrant of many years ago, now 
the proud mother of ten, tells us in a current 
magazine that her day often began at five and 
lasted till midnight, she tells us a story of linger- 
ing fingers, more beautiful than ever pranced 
across the ivory keys or trotted a pack of blinking 
diamonds to a party. Styles may come and styles 
may go but needles go on forever: 


Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep 
And sew them on in a dream, 


Oh, the nodding of weary heads after the little 
heads have gone to sleep! What sight more 
beautiful, what love more divine? 


Closely associated with the lingering fingers | 


are the lingering lullabies which mothers have | 


handed down from generation to generation, as 
carriers in the tropics pass on their perfumes. 
Nothing goes deeper into our lives than these 
evening songs. They fall upon our yielding souls 
as leaves in geologic ages fell on carboniferous 
soil. 

A beautiful illustration of this comes to us in 
the experience of little Regina Hartman, who was 
taken by the Indians from Pennsylvania to upper 
New York, when they murdered her father and 
brother and burned their cabin in 1754. For 
years the mother, who at the time of the massacre 
was away at the mill, mingled with her mourning 
for the dead a tenacious, winsome wondering 
about Regina. The charred bones of her husband 
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and son were found in the ashes of the cabin, 
the scalped form of Barbara, another daughter, 
was found by hunters in the woods, but never a 
trace of Regina. Oft she would sit alone in the 
sunset and send her heart out into the wigwams 
of the wilderness in quest of her daughter, and 
just as often fall asleep with her great hungry 
heart yawning and jagged as a quarry. At last, 
eleven years later, at the close of the French 
and Indian War, word came that a lot of captured 
white girls were going to be brought to Carlisle 
for identification. Mother Hartman, with many 
others, came, but found no trace of her long lost 
daughter, and began again, as she so often did 
before, to resign herself to the thought that re- 
union on earth was not for her. Col. Boquet, how- 
ever, who had brought the girls from the distant 
wigwams, asked her whether there was no mark 
on her daughter by which she could recognize 
her. ‘‘No,’’ replied the pocr woman, ‘‘she was 
a perfect child.’’ Then he continued: ‘‘Did you 
never sing to your little girl? Is there no hymn 
that she was fond of?’’ She replied that she often 
sang her to sleep with an old German song: 


Allein, und doch nicht ganz allein, bin ich 
In meiner Einsamkeit. 


Alone and yet not quite alone, 
Am I in my lone wilderness. 


‘‘Walk along the line and sing it,’’ said Col. 
Boquet. She hesitated a moment, but motherlike 
as always, brushing all barriers aside, she began. 
Her hair was white and her voice was tremulous, 
but her heart was as hungry as the Saviour’s 
when He ealls to those who know Him not. She 
scarcely reached the second line before there was 
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a shriek and a leap from the row of girls and the 
lone lost Regina was in her mother’s arms. 

As permanent in our lives as are our mother’s 
lullabies are the habits of their daily walks and 
conversation. When a ‘‘boy’s will is the wind’s 
will and his thoughts are long, long thoughts,’’ 
he little appreciates the fine flavor of his mother’s 
life; in fact, her fondness for soap prejudices 
him against her. But after awhile he understands. 

When the Young Men’s Christian Association 
closed a convention in Atlanta with a joining of 
hands and the singing of ‘‘Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds,’’ Henry W. Grady, the editor, refused to 
goin. ‘‘You fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘have something | 
that I do not have. I used to have it years ago, 
back home with my mother, but I do not have it) 
now.’’ A few days later he went to his office and 
said, ‘‘I am going away for a week and I don’t. 
want anyone to know where I am.’’ He went! 
straight to his old home where, fortunately, his 
dear old mother was still the queen among the | 
roses. ‘‘Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I came home to spend 
a week with you all alone. I want to go back to the | 


old days and be just a boy again. I want to ramble 
around in my old haunts by day, and at evening | 
I want you to tell me the old stories of David | 


and his sling, of Daniel and the lons, and of | 


Jesus and the shepherds.’’ Hach night before | 


he went to bed she sang to him as she did when 
he lay within her arms, and then he knelt by her 
side and folded his hands to that beautiful ‘‘Now 
I Lay Me Down to Sleep’? with which John 
Quincy Adams at eighty still closed the day. Two 
weeks, instead of one, slipped by, but when 
Henry W. Grady came out of that holy of holies, 
he came like Moses from God-enveloped Sinai, 
with face and heart shining, and delivered in New 


f 
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‘seem tame sometimes, and amid the feverish rush 
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York one of the greatest addresses ever delivered 
on American soil. 

A mother’s apron strings may not be as strong 
as cable ropes, but they reach farther. This is, 
undoubtedly, true because she lingers longer over 
the old Book, which is the very incarnation of per- 
manency and guarantees it to all who absorb its 
truths. The fuzzy-headed young fudge eaters, 
who drain their knowledge through a straw from 
novels and magazines, may sparkle more than 
mothers do, but like Fourth of July sparklers, 
they soon return to carbon. 

Mother is constant as the sun. Her ideas may 


of modern times she may look like a motionless 
ship on a breezeless sea, but you will soon find 
out that her fixedness is that of the lighthouse 
and not the ship, that she is still, not because she 
is helpless but because she is anchored. Front 
door pirates may steal away her life insurance 
money with worthless stock, but that man was 
never born who can take her Bible from her. She 
is too wise to throw away a compass for a lava- 
liere. With Lowell, she insists: 


In vain we eall old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing still is stealing. 


Making her lad take a new shingle back to the 
house where he found it, Mother Baldwin kept 
her hand on Matthias Baldwin as long as he lived 
and made him not only the founder of the greatest 
locomotive works in the world, but a tither and a 
man of highest honor all his days. 

Reading to her children out of the old Book, 
when her bankrupt husband could often furnish 
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nothing for dinner but a five-quart can of bran 
porridge placed on the kitchen floor, Mother 
Greeley built up one of the greatest editors 
America ever had, and as good as he was great, 
for never did Horace Greeley’s busy pen write 
a line for his paper between twelve o’clock on 
Saturday night and midnight on Sunday. 

A mother’s influence not only lingers, but won- 
derfully expands. When the Corsican mother 
taught her little boy to bow to the Angelus and 
to attend the house of God and worship Him she 
thought, of course, she was only building up one 
more Christian man for the small affairs of her 
Mediterranean Island. But when her son, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, came to the zenith of his power 
he brought thirty million Frenchmen back from a 
cheerless, hopeless unbelief to the consolations of 
the Gospel. Pitiless as winter winds in the pur- 
suit of his ambition, he nevertheless knew the 
value of religion to a nation and ordered church 
bells rung everywhere and the ministries of the 
church restored to old and young alike. The 
heart of Letitia, his mother, was in his ambitious 
breast when he wrote the order. 

Coming nearer home we find an orphanage in 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma, endowed by Charles 
Page, with approximately twenty million dollars, 
and fifty-eight cottages close by for the care of 
widows with children, all supported by the same 
benevolent man. He makes no pretensions at 
sainthood, and would certainly give the laugh to 
any suggestion of canonization after his death. 
He is just a plain business man, who has made 
millions in oil and developed a good flow of the 
oil of grace at the same time. For a while he 
tithed, then he gave a quarter of his income away, 
then a half, and now these many years has simply 
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stayed in business for the fun he gets out of giving 
it all away. 

Where did he get the idea? His mother was 
a tither. When his wife was at the point of death 
at Battle Creek he prayed for her recovery and 
got nothing for his trouble. Then it occurred to 
him, with more business sense than theological 
exactness, that he had no right to ask God for 
anything because he had never done anything for 
Him. Following this flash he packed some money 
in an envelope and slipped it under a poor widow’s 
door. His wife recovered and he has traveled 
the high road to gold and glory ever since. As 
' truly as the Amazon comes from a mountain rivu- 
let that a child can wade, the benevolent millions 
_of Charley Page come from the sun-kissed soul of 
_ his lofty mother. 

The sweetest thing about a mother’s lingering 
love, however, is not its expansiveness or its 
power, but its patience. On the Lincoln Highway, 
on the Blue Ridge Mountains, a little west of 
Gettysburg, is a summer cottage whose shingle 
bears the lovely name of ‘‘Linger Longer.’’ That 
describes mother. Mell Trotter, the apostle to 
the outcast, said at Northfield, ‘‘When Jesus 
found me there was no one else in the world who 
would have anything to do with me but my dear 
old mother. Father said he did not care if I were 
dead and my friends did not even speak to me, 
but mother was still praying for me and believed 
that Jesus could save me.’’ 

A mother’s lingering love is like an extra tire, 
it gives us something to go on when self-respect 
is punctured and everything gone flat; it is like 
an emergency brake which grips us and holds us 
back at the precipice when the ordinary checks 
of society fail; it is a life belt which helps us to 
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struggle to shore when our plans and our manhood 
are sinking. Honor her love while she is here to 
enjoy the fruits of her labors, tell her so, for your 
words will be sweeter than the notes of a thousand 
golden bells. 

Carlyle, than whom no sharper critic of shams 
ever lived, wrote to his mother on his fifty-eighth 
birthday, ‘‘If there has been any good in the 
things I have uttered it was your voice essentially 
that was speaking through me. And if, in the few 
years that remain to me, I am to write any more 
to the world, the essence of it, so far as it is 
worthy and good, will still be yours. May God 
reward you, dearest mother, for all you have done 
for me. I never can.”’ 

Verily of such also is the kingdom of heaven. 
Be admonished by his thoughtfulness and do 
likewise. 


CxHapter VII 
THE NEGLECTED MOTHER 


“There is a generation that curse their father and bless not 
their mother.”—Proverbs 30: 12. 


Neglect your business, and it will leave you; 
neglect your garden, and it will starve you; 
neglect your engine, and it will wreck you; neglect 
your mother, and she will love you—love you 
though her heart lies bleeding in the dust. 

A courtesan who was opposed by her para- 
mour’s mother demanded that he bring her his 
mother’s heart. As he made his way to her 
wicked den with his mother’s dripping heart, he 
stumbled and fell upon it, but as he fell the heart 
is said to have asked: ‘‘My son, are you hurt?”’ 
Those who are acquainted with life know that 
there is more truth than fiction in the story. 

And this is the creature of whom Aristotle 
spoke, when he said that women are nature’s fail- 
ures in the attempt to make men. 

The neglect suggested by the wise man of 
Proverbs is that of inappreciation, the type that 
comes from those who ‘‘bless not their mother,”’ 
who day after day and month after month receive 
her comforting ministries, as they receive sun- 
light and air, without ever a thought of their ori- 
gin, or a word of thanks for them. This is pecu- 
liarly a habit of childhood. You can pour heaven’s 
own love upon them and deluge them with trink- 
ets and toys that even a king’s children couldn’t 
have when you were small, and they will look 
blandly at you when you urge your kindness upon 
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them as a reason for better obedience and ask: 
‘‘What did you ever do for me?’’ Of course, 
parents understand that little memories, like little 
skulls, must have time to grow together and that 
it is easier for them to forget than to remember. 

‘*Blessing not’’ belongs to all the other infrac- 
tions against the usages of polite society, which 
children constantly commit on their way from 
innocence to formalism, and we hold it not against 
them, because they know no better. But when they 
have grown to the age of understanding and still 
‘“bless not their mother,’’ they drag her down like 
a hidden tumor, they depress her like a smoky 
lamp, they put the drab of Siberian exile in her 
life, and fill her soul with the shadows of a dun- 
geon. 

‘You have been a good mother to us,’’ said a 
stalwart son to a dying mother, who had been 
thrust penniless into widowhood and by indescrib- 
able hardships had sent all her children to college, 
only to linger unappreciated among them until 
a stroke laid her worn-out body low. As he said 
these words she lifted her weary eyelids up and 
sadly answered: ‘‘You never said that before, 
John,’’ and passed away. 


It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 

That gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 


A word of appreciation will put the warble of 
the linnet in any mother’s heart, and drive her 
sorrows all away. Give her that word; it will 
cost you nothing, but make her richer than a 
queen. 

But silence is only the mildest form of neglect 
to which mothers are subjected. We no sooner 
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think upon the subject than a whole host of other 
inexcusable offences against her come trooping 
up before us. 

The first of these is the neglect of clean living, 
which every girl has a right to expect in a man 
before he asks her to become his bride and the 
mother of his children. Burns, looking down into 
the face of his illegitimate child, said: 

Gude grant that thou may ay inherit 
Thy mither’s looks an’ gracefu’ merit, 


An’ thy poor worthless daddy’s spirit, 
Without his failin’s, 


The wish was beautiful, but it came too late. 
Even God Almighty could not put a different 
nature into the little mite than the one its father 
and its mother gave it. It is a law, inexorable and 
divine, that all creation produces after its kind, 
and because it does, every mother has a right to 
expect as pure blood from her child’s sire as she 
puts into it herself. He, therefore, who visits 
Circe’s island en route to the marriage altar, sins 
against his future wife, though he knows not who 
she shall be. There are thousands of mothers who 
are thus cursed by the wild oats of their husband’s 
youthful days; mothers who brought the glow of 
roses to the bridal altar and within half a decade 
grew pallid as the lily; mothers who, without 
knowing why, gave birth to scrawny, scabby chil- 
dren who should have been plump and ruddy; 
mothers who came as pure as the dew of heaven 
to their husband’s arms and went poisoned to 
their grave in woman’s trying hour. Oh, that 
young men in their purity might catch the anguish 
of David’s lament: ‘‘My bones are full of the sins 
of my youth,’’ and save, not only themselves, but 
their future loved ones, especially the mother-to- 
be, from the poisoned arrows of youthful lust. 
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Another neglect from which mothers suffer is 
neglect of co-operation in parental training. 
Whenever we read of the mother of Zebedee’s 
children coming with her sons to Jesus, and ask- 
ing a favored place for them in His kingdom, we 
cannot help but wonder where Zebedee was. If 
the trout season opened that day he was probably 
off fishing; if some new officer was lately ap- 
pointed, he was likely at a banquet toasting His 
Honor the Mayor. At any rate, he wasn’t with 
the mother in her venture. How often have we 
seen this in the church of God: beautiful, dutiful 
mothers bringing the fruit of their body and their 


prayers to the holy altar on confirmation day and | 


not even having the pleasure of their husband’s 


presence for one brief hour. We can see why | 


they should not want to be there. The very act of 
confirmation condemns them, for they did nothing 


to bring it to pass. Yet, the neglect is none the | 


less tragic because it is understood; rather more 


so, since the understanding of it but emphasizes~ 


the fact that back of the neglect of the day is the 
neglect of years. 


How a man can vow before High Heaven that 
he will ‘‘love, honor and protect’’ a woman, and 
then widow her in the sweetest, holiest things of 


life is more than language can explain or logic | 


prove. Neglect not mother in her holy aspira- 
tions. To go with her in providing bread and 
shelter and stop at things divine is to live in a 
cellar. Do not wait, as many do, to do your pen- 
ance when she is gone. Mingle your prayers and 
your songs now and avoid the tears of regret 
later. 


Another neglect from which many mothers 
suffer is the neglect of consideration. This is 
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often most acute at twilight, the time that should 
be quiet and serene. 


Some men think that because they have had 
troubles in the office, their wives, who, all unknown 
to their majestic lords, have been battered all 
day by three or four juvenile tops, bumping into 
each other and screeching as well as humming 
about them half the time, ought to be as placid 
as an evening lake when they enter the door. If 
they had to exchange places, one day a week, with 
their wives, and were chained to the kitchen table 
for security, the suicides of the country would be 
doubled within a year, or there would be an un- 
precedented demand for new tables. When you 
come home at evening, remember she has had 
storms too, and if she comes with nerves ex- 
hausted, like a bird to a lighted window, let her 
find it open, and not break her wings and beat out 
her life against a crystal indifference. 


For while she lives, the best of them 
Is less a saint than woman, 

And when her lips ask love divine, 
Her heart asks love that’s human. 


Again, there are mothers, and their name is 
legion, who are neglected in their daily round of 
toil. In spite of the fact that we have electric 
sweepers, electric washers, electric ironers and 
a host of mechanical devices to reduce time and 
labor in household work, and in spite of the fact 
that man has filled his office, his shop and his 
barn with every labor-saving device on the market, 
and some that have not yet reached the market, 
there are still men, and their name is legion too, 
who let their poor wives drudge along with the 
same old slow-moving tools that were used in the 
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days of Pharaoh. When we read of the Orient 
hitching women to plows, we say, ‘‘That is the 
Hast and a thing of long ago.’’ When we read of 
the galley slave, we say, ‘‘That was Rome.’’ 
When we read of women pulling wagons to mar- 
ket, we say, ‘‘That was Germany.’’ How much 
better are we than any of them who drive our 
women daily toa slavery that we wouldn’t tolerate 
in our own work a single week? 

Owen D. Young, co-worker with Vice-President 
Dawes on the Reparations Commission, strung a 
twenty-mile power line to his native village of 
Van Hornesville, N. Y., for the prime purpose 
of surrounding his old mother with the benefits 
and luxuries of modern invention. She reads with 
an electric light now, lets the current turn her 
wash machine, even turns the street lights on and 
off in her own cellar. You, of course, may not 
be able to do that much for your wife or mother, 
but most of you needn’t. The power is in your 
house waiting to be harnessed. The only thing 
you have to do is to decide who is to wear the 
harness,—the wire or the woman. Neglect neither 
your own mother or the mother of your children in 
her daily toil. 

The Lackawanna Railroad Company built a 
$12,000,000 bridge, the Tunkhannock Viaduct, to 
save twenty minutes between New York and 
Buffalo. Mother is deserving of some saving too. 
Save all the money you can, but save mother first. 
Her love for her children will keep her at it until 
she falls in her tracks. She will wear her fingers 
through providing for them. She will 


Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, 

Sewing at once with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt, 
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But your grief will be endless and boundless if 
you let her wear herself out and suddenly discover 
her slipping away from you. Avoid the evil day. 

Not a few mothers suffer from the neglect of 
sufficient financial provision for the future. Of 
course, we all hope to live long enough to carry 
our little bambinos to the top of the hill ourselves, 
but there is always the possibility of some one 
having to finish the job for the strongest of us. 
Speaking of the undertaker’s horse, Kipling said: 


Ah, stud-bred of ill-omen, 
I have watched the strongest go—men 
Of pith and might and muscle at your heel! 


The passing of the horse makes no difference 
in the ratio, and the motor hearse, as clearly as 
the horse, continues: 


Mend your pace, my friend, I’m coming; 
Who’s the next? 


In such circumstances, no man has a moral 
right to leave the future without ample provision. 
If, as Scripture says, ‘‘he that provideth not for 
his own, especially those of his own household, is 
worse than an infidel,’’ then life insurance is as 
truly a part of religion as prayer, and a policy 
as an altar candle. It may pinch hard to meet the 
premiums when they fall due, but your children 
and their mother will rise up to call you blessed 
for doing it. Even rich men carry insurance and 
regard it as their safest investment. President 
Harding said that while it was difficult in early 
years to meet his payments he always regarded 
his policies as among his most comforting posses- 
sions. 

Carry all the life insurance you can afford, and 
then add a little more to it, to take care of part 
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of what you would squander as you go along, and 
be sure to make mother, not your estate, the bene- 
ficiary. That will give the mother of your chil- 
dren a brand new estate, unencumbered and unre- 
lated to any business you may be in at the time of 
your death, and will give it to her as a direct gift 
from heaven, just when she needs it most. If you 
are fearful that some stock pirate will relieve her 
of it, through lack of business knowledge, as not 
infrequently happens, provide in your policy that 
she be paid over a period of years; but provide 
for mother. 

When a man embarks on the sea of life with a 
woman he is morally bound to provide for her 
safe landing as well as his own, and he has no 
more right to change boats in mid-sea and leave 
her and her children to the mercy of the elements 
than a sea captain has to leave his passengers in 
mid-Atlantic and embark with his crew on another 
vessel. 

The worst neglect of all, however, is the neglect 
of love. There are birds in gilded cages who 
would gladly live in mountain cabins, if they could 
only recover the love that once was theirs. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies, 
When love is done. 


This sad condition often begins by the simple 
neglect of the little things that made the romance 
days so poetic and so sweet. We win our prize 
against the world and then depend upon law and 
social restraints to do the rest, and they do. Love 
moves out and tolerance moves in. The neighbors 
may not know the difference, but the starving 
mother’s heart does. 
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Scripture says: ‘‘Mary kept all these things in 
her heart.’’ If what some neglected mothers keep 
in their hearts were turned to iron there would be 
enough of it to snap the Brooklyn Bridge the 
moment its full weight fell upon it. This is not 
only true of the vital mothers, but often more 
sadly true of those who step in to finish the work 
of vital mothers, and get nothing for their trouble 
but the sneers and jibes of half-grown children 
and often the questionable loyalty of the man 
who pled with them to mother his motherless 
brood. Of all ingrates in this world, the step- 
mother meets the worst. 


Husbands of mothers, remember that no cour- 
tesy has been declared unconstitutional, nor has 
any law ever been passed against the purchase of 
a box of chocolates for a girl whose hair is grey. 


But the mothers who famish for love are not 
all the wives of living men. The other day the 
newspaper reported the death of a woman in a 
Pennsylvania Poor House, at the age of a hundred 
and seven. Below the account of her death was 
the statement that she is survived by four sons, 
corroborating the old saw that it is easier for one 
parent to take care of ten children than it is for 
ten children to take care of one parent. 


Conducting worship in our own Poor House, 
politely called a County Home, a few months 
ago, a pathetic old lady came up to us after the 
service and said: ‘‘Tell Bell to come for me.’’ 
And who is Bell? A daughter who lives some- 
where in the West, a daughter who promised to 
come and take her mother to her, but she didn’t 
come and her mother went broken-hearted to her 
pauper’s grave. Oh, the indescribable pathos of 
a childless old age in the midst of children! 
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Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend 
More hideous when thou showest thee in a child 
Than a sea monster. 


The citizens of Evansville, Ind., honored the 
mother of James Gresham, one of the first 
three to fall for America in France, by building 
her a modern home. There is no home for an old 
mother like the heart and the presence of her 
children. Give her a beautiful one; twine it with 
roses and fill it with song. Heaven’s benediction 
awaits those who do it. 


at dar 
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Cuapter VIII 
A MOTHER’S JOY 


“My soul doth magnify the Lord and my spirit hath rejotced in 
God my Saviour.’”—Luke 1: 46. 


In the Shenandoah Caverns of Virginia there 
is a grotto containing a crystal lake of great 
depth and rare beauty. It is approached and be- 
held through a large circular apérture and is 
edged on the farther shore by rock formations 
which resemble castles and baronial forts. On 
these are thrown in slow succession the colors of 
the rainbow; then all lights are turned off and the 
effect of sunrise is produced; after that, darkness 
again, and moonlight. 

When the soft sheen of the electric moonlight 
falls upon those castle walls and their reflections 
pierce the crystal depths of that subterranean 
lake one has a picture as beautiful as ever mortal 
eye beheld. Many come away saying: ‘‘If 
ee is as beautiful as that it must be wonder- 

W nee 

Fairer than all this mystic beauty is a mother’s 
joyful heart. Its depths are greater, its hues are 
softer, its castles are nobler; and what is more, it 
is filled with music and has vistas that reach not 
only down the ages, but into eternity. 

The finest expression of a mother’s joy was 
undoubtedly spoken by the Virgin Mary at the 
annunciation. So sweet were her words and so 
devout their sentiment that the Christian church 
has long since made them a part of her worship. 

They reveal, first of all, the joy of expectation, 
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for these words were spoken by Mary, not at the 
birth of her child, but at the announcement of His 
coming. Only those who have passed through 
this enchanted land know its beauty. Its paths 
are lined with dream arbors and hope flowers 
fairer than Solomon’s gardens ever yielded; its 
breezes are gentler and mellower than any spice 
laden zephyrs that ever blew o’er Ceylon’s sunny 
strands; its music is brighter and sweeter than 
any that ever fell from Patti’s lips or dropped 
from linnet’s throat. Nothing holds one in such 
mystic, sacred, happy thraldom as the waiting at 
the gate for a new, little messenger from God. 

But a mother’s joy, like every other vintage, 
grows sweeter with the pruning. When she 
emerges from the valley of suffering and brings 
with her the new life she has borne, she has be- 
held again the creation of the world at its highest 
perfection. This is motherhood’s happiest 
moment. 
~ When God brought forth the world ‘‘the morn- 
ing stars sang together for joy’’; when she brings 
forth her creation she is usually too happy to sing. 
A kiss and a tear complete the welcome. But in 
that kiss and in that tear go all the joy this old 
world knows. The pleasures of pomp and popu- 
larity are cinders beside it; they have suspicion 
and envy attending them; a mother has none. 
She has robbed no one of a coveted privilege, she 
fears none. Furthermore, she knows, as all about 
her know, that she is fulfilling life’s highest func- 
tion, that she has mounted life’s highest summit 
and received into her hands God’s highest gift, 
the gift of life. 

Following the joy of creation, a mother’s heart 
naturally rejoices in the privilege of nurturing 
her child. How close to our blessed Saviour, giv- 
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ing His body and His blood to His disciples, is a 
mother when she feeds her infant child. No 
wonder that France, when she thought she had 
dethroned Almighty God, set up for worship the 
image of a mother and her child. There is where 
we would go if God went out of our sky. 

The ceilings of Catholic churches sometimes 
depict the ascension of Mary and invariably 
surround her with cherub angels. Never is a 
mother more truly angel attended than when she 
looks down at the dear little face that is drawing 
its very life from her breast and slowly falling 
asleep on the ocean love of her heart. 

To have God say, as Pharaoh’s daughter said 
to Jochebed: ‘Take this child and nurse him for 
_me,’’ is to have the highest honor and the greatest 
trust placed upon one that God has to give to 
mortals. 

Sometimes in the midst of this great joy a 
mother is called upon to endure a crucifixion. 
Edgar Allen Poe, thinking of his childhood friend, 
says: 

7 The wind came out of the sea by night, 

Chilling and killing my Anna Bell Lee. 


Oh the winds that blow across our cradles and 
the aching hearts they leave behind! We need 
not tarry to illustrate. The experience is too 
frequent and the pain too poignant to need eluci- 
dation. But even here a mother has more joy in 
her sorrow than a stage queen in her gladness. 


Thank God, when other power decays, 
And other pleasures die, 

We still may set our dark todays 
In the light of days gone by. 


The undying past is sweet and very healing, but 
the present has its mercies too. The going of a 
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little child annexes home to heaven; brings them 
so close together that a Christian mother can say 
with the mother known by Alice Carey: 


Sometimes in sweetest visions 
My faith to sight expands, 

And with my babes in His bosom, 
My Lord before me stands, 

And I feel on my head bowed lowly 
The touch of little hands. 


In the shadow of Grant’s great mausoleum, in 
New York, is a little stone covering the body of 
a French lad who died before Grant was born. 
All that it tells is the lad’s name, his age, 
and these beautiful words: ‘‘To an amiable 
child.’’ Oh the sunset tenderness that lingers in 
the hearts of mothers who are going home to an 
amiable child! God bless them in their wistful 
gazing and their holy visions! 

A mother’s joy is enriched also by the element 
of distinction. How students save and struggle 
for an A. B., and A. M., or a Ph. D., the titles that 
mean so much in the teaching profession! How 
rejuvenated a young man feels when he has his 
first cards printed with ‘‘Doctor”’ or ‘‘Reverend’’ 
or ‘‘Attorney’’ before or after his name. He 
feels like going out to some summit and saluting 
the earth, for he knows that it has never yet 
beheld him in his true glory. 

In the midst of all this, how inconspicuous 
seems the mother who put the Bible in the lad’s 
trunk when he went off to college and weekly 
laundered the daughter’s clothes and packed a 
box of her own cakes in the midst of them. Little 
do they realize that she had the proudest and 
oldest degree in the world before they knew their 
fingers from their thumbs, the A. M. of God, con- 
ferred upon every woman when she becomes a 
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mother. Women who know life know that this 
is worth more than all other titles put together; 
that is why the daughter of Scipio said: ‘‘Call me 
no more the daughter of Scipio, but the mother of 
the Gracchi.’’ 

Another joy of motherhood is the joy that 
resides peculiarly with the prerogative of crea- 
tion, the joy of permanency. Change and decay 
‘bring sadness; superiority to them brings joy. 

Spurgeon was the father of twins. Hach year, 
on their birthday, he had their photographs taken. 
As visitor after visitor entered his home he would 
take him to the wall where those pictures were 
hung and repeat: ‘‘My, how they have grown!’’ 
That was the man of it. 

When President Garfield was shot, his aged 
mother said: ‘‘How could anybody be so cold- 
hearted as to want to kill my baby?’’ That was 
the woman of it. The mother, like God, is the 
same yesterday, today and forever, and lives in a 
timelessness as serene as an unflaked sky. We 
may sing: 

Backward, turn backward, 
O time in they flight, 

And make me a child again 
Just for tonight. 


But she does not. To her we still are children 
and always will be. Even sin in its worst form 
cannot change us to her. One of the most neglect- 
ful sons we ever knew was praised like an angel 
by his dying mother. Call this what you will, it is 
joy to a mother. 

Not the least of a mother’s joys is the joy of 
occupation. Beecher said: ‘‘A mother of a little 
child is the best anchored person in the world.’’ 
This, of itself, would be a great satisfaction, for 
the surface of society was never more turbulent 
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than it is now, nor were there ever so many drift- 
ing aimlessly about. To be anchored, securely 
held to a noble purpose, in the midst of all this 
uncertainty, restlessness and storm is a joy be- 
yond the price of pearls. 

But a mother is more than anchored; she is 
steeped suds-deep in employment. The only 
union worker in the world who absolutely ignores 
all union rules and keeps her membership is 
mother. She thinks so much of the eight-hour 


day that she puts in at least two of them every 


twenty-four hours, and withal, is the happiest 
person in the world, for: 


In the mud and scum of things, 
Something, something always sings. 


She has more variety in spite of all the 
monotony, more poetry in spite of all the prose, 
more music in spite of all the jargon, more re- 
muneration in spite of all the inappreciation than 
any other worker of the world. 

She bears also joyfully in her heart the knowl- 
edge that her type of product was once made the 
-emblem of the kingdom of heaven. 

A sacred hush went over us as the Chairman of 
our National Synod was handed a gavel in 
Chicago and told that it came from an olive tree 
in the town in which Jesus was a boy. That olive 
tree may not have been in existence when Jesus 
lived; it may not have been ancestrally related to 
any that grew in Nazareth then, but its kind is, 
and Jesus came very close to us that moment. 

So is every child related to Jesus, since He took 
a little child in His arms and said: ‘‘Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’’ To be the mother of 
such is to be more than a queen. Manufacturers 
flaunt to the skies the fact that the great and the 
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gifted have used their product, and take a laud- 
able pride in it. How great must be the joy of 
those who know that the infallible Son of God used 
theirs for the highest purpose known to thought, 
the directing of men to heaven! 
But beyond all the other joys that bloom along 
a mother’s busy path, joys that are trivial and 
joys that are great, joys that cluster about the 
cradle, the school book, the college, the wedding 
bells, the grandchildren, rising above them all as 
century old oaks above the heather bells, is the 
joy the good Lord has in store for mother on 
‘the other side. By the eternal law of recompense, 
which rewards us for deeds done in the flesh, she 
will come into a glory there that, in the majestic 
words of Shakespeare, will eclipse all human 
glory ‘‘as daylight doth a lamp.”’ 
Augustine will undoubtedly occupy a high seat 
in glory, but the mother who followed him with 
her prayers, her tears and her weary feet, until 
she turned her prodigal into a preacher, will un- 
doubtedly occupy a higher. John Wesley, whose 
parish was the world, and Charles, his brother, 
who left five thousand hymns to cheer the human 
race, will sit enthroned in lordly seats when Christ 
rewards His own, but between the two and higher 
than either will be the throne chair of Mother 
Wesley. 
/ Oh, what a day of rejoicing that will be when 
| from the east and the west and the north and the 
south come Jochebed with Moses, Hannah with 
Samuel, Rachel with Joseph, Eunice with Tim- 
_othy, and the millions of other mothers whose 
_names have long since been lost in the light of 
‘ their glorious sons! 

| Heaven has many wonders for us, but, next to 

the rapture of being with our Lord and our God, 
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we surmise nothing will charm us more than to 
learn to know those who on earth most resembled 
God. ‘‘Hye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man’’ what God 
has in store for them. It will be a heaven within 
a heaven, the foretaste of which the Christian 
mother enjoys on her way to heaven. 


CuHaprer 1X 


THE WIDOWED MOTHER 


“And there was a widow in that city and she came unto 
him.”—Luke 18: 3. 


Among the many vagaries of mythology, which 
teach us wondrous truths under the whimsicalities 
of fancy, is the story of the fabled bird, Juftak. 
This bird was built like all other birds, except in 
the members by which the flying was done. In- 
stead of two wings on each bird the male bird had 
a wing on one side and a hook on the other, while 
the female had a wing on one side and a ring on 
the other. Neither could fly alone, but with the 
hook of the one in the ring of the other both flew 
beautifully together. 

This is a striking parable upon human life, but 
not a perfect parallel, for the widow of our text 
shows by her pluck that even though widowhood 
is sad, it is by no means helpless. 

The finest courage in the world and the sub- 
_ limest strategy is that of widows. A widowed 
mother of nine appeared at the parsonage the 
other day and wept because she could not con- 
tribute to the church. She is of a foreign nation- 
ality. <A little daughter relayed the conversation. 
Her husband was a miner. Only three of her chil- 
dren are earning wages, and none of them much. 
The rent is twenty-five dollars a month, and yet 
every one of those children is the picture of health 
and none shabbily dressed. The pantry is often 
empty, but what goes into it feeds to the utmost. 
Talk about the strategy of Washington and 
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Napoleon. Here is a strategy that makes all mili- 
tary strategy look like a straight line. And this 
widow is only one of a million. Every day of 
every year these noble queens of resourcefulness 
are feeding and nourishing their helpless brood 
on less than rich dames throw away, and produc- 
ing better products for the world. 

The widow mentioned by Jesus is one of the 
innumerable multitude who did not give up. Like 
many others, she had an adversary, doubtless of 
the customary brand, who devour ‘‘widow’s 
houses and for a pretence make long prayers,’’ 
those diabolical pythons who gorge themselves on 
dead men’s estates and give the heirs only what 
they cannot gulp down themselves. None did 
Christ censure more. But this woman was not 
going to be robbed; no, not even in spite of the 
handicap of a judge who feared neither God nor 
man. She made up her mind she was going to 
have her own, if she had to batter down the 
rascality of a thieving administrator and the in- 
difference of a corrupt politician to get it. And 
she got it; not by artful glances or clever wiles, 
but by sheer persistence. Little by little, as rain- 
drops wear holes in rocks, she bored her way into 
that considerateness which lies at the center of all 
men’s hearts and won her suit. Thus have many 
widows not only prevented grasping adminis- 
trators from cheating them, but in not a few cases 
also taken tangled and diminished fortunes and 
turned them into prosperous enterprises. 

But it is not in the financial realm that widowed 
mothers show their resplendent glory; it is in the 
realm of domestic and cultural affairs. ‘‘These 
are my jewels,’’ said the Roman matron, as her 
children gathered about her. What widowed 
mothers have done in the rearing of children is a 
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chapter in the world’s history second only in glory 
to the chapter written by the Son of God Himself. 

‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ Wash- 
ington, the father, not only of his own country, 
but of all modern democracies, was a widow’s son; 
Moody, the grand old evangelist, whose message 
made millions sing: 


Redeeming love has been my thene 
And shall be till I die, 


lost his father when he was less than five years 
old and grew up on the scanty fare of a family of 
nine; Napoleon, who once controlled the destinies 
of eighty-five of the hundred and eighty million 
Europeans, lost his father at four; Thackery lost 
his father at five; Byron lost his at three and so 
did Garfield. Chrysostom, the golden-tongued 
preacher, of Constantinople, who often had to 
repress applause during preaching, lost his father 
soon after he was born. 

Nor are these all who owe their life and train- 
ing to widowed mothers. Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
father and founder of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Society, one of the world’s greatest states- 
men, as well as the most loved of modern spiritual 
leaders, was a widow’s son; so was George Hast- 
man, the Kodak manufacturer, who in thirteen 
years distributed $15,000,000 among his em- 
ployees. Frank Vanderlip, called America’s 
most aggressive banker, the head of the New York 
City bank, with deposits of $600,000,000, was also 
a widow’s son; likewise William Douglas, whose 
annual output of shoes would make a monument 
five hundred miles high. 

Go where you will in religion, science, politics, 
banking or business and you will find that the 
kings of kings are widows’ sons. Itis natural that 
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they should be, for sorrow’s pruning hand 
produces vintages that nothing else can yield. 
Boulders are of volcanic origin in the creation of 
character as well as in the creation of the world. 

When millionaires transfer their millions to a 
college or a town the papers of all the world extol 
their generosity. Their gifts of gold are wisps of 
straw beside the contributions of the mothers we 
have mentioned. Kings’ crowns and queens’ 
palaces are dust and ashes beside them. 

Nor have widowed mothers made glorious 
records in the home alone. In the worst cyclone 
that ever struck the world, the war that recently 
shook the very foundations of society, widowed 
mothers showed muscles cable strong. Into the 
room of the Draft Board of Gettysburg a country 
widow came with her two sons. They were both 
of draft age and both summoned. When the 
names of the lads had been taken and the data 
recorded, the man at the desk said: ‘‘ Now, madam, 
you know, of course, that you have the privilege 
of keeping one of your boys at home for your 
support and that you may name the one who is to 
stay.’’ She looked at the one, she looked at the 
other, and then, with a flight of daring higher 
than eagle ever soared, said: ‘‘Take them both.’’ 
There were thousands who, in the same spirit, 
gave three and four and six sons. 

One of Ralph Conner’s characters, asked to ex- 
press his appreciation of a sunset, said: ‘‘Please 
don’t speak; this is not for words, but for wor- 
ship.’’? So we feel when we think of these sky- 
tinged mothers. 

Yet the sad fact remains that there are many 
who receive neither words nor worship from their 
children. That little children should fail to give 
them is, of course, condoned by their innocence. 
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Margaret Sangster, thinking no doubt of her own 
mother, says: 


Such a trustful little mother; 
There were dark days now and then, 
Which the dear lads never dreamed of 
Till they were bearded men. 


We do not want the little darlings to know our 
sorrows. Their ignorance helps us the better to 
bear them. But when they are old enough to know 
and do not care it hurts. 

Imagine the feelings of the mother who annually 
receives a small Christmas check from her son 
and with each check a note saying: ‘‘Do not 
write, as I am leaving this place and do not know 
where I will locate.’’ That mother, who hour 
after hour enfolded him with tenderest love, who 
went nightly to his bed to see that he was covered, 
who kissed him when others were afraid to enter 
his bedroom, who carried him daily to the throne 
of grace, who feasted on his presence and grew 
radiant at his smile; think of such a mother being 
told not to write! Why, she would be glad to walk 
a thousand miles to see him. It is doubtful 
whether those who never write are more cruel, 
for , gift with a stab is about as bad as no gift 
at all. 


Real men have always been considerate of their 
parents, especially of widowed mothers. When 
Washington was informed of his election as the 
first President of the United States and that his 
presence was urgently requested in New York, 
the first Capital, he hastily set his affairs in order 
and mounted his swiftest horse, not for New York, 
but for Fredericksburg, the home of his aged 
mother. The trip to New York covered two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, but before he made it he rode 
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eighty miles to say ‘‘good-bye’’ and receive the 
benediction of the woman who bore him. In a 
letter to the Secretary of Congress he explained 
his delay by saying that he was on a visit to 
Fredericksburg to see his aged parent. At another 
time he gave the same explanation to another 
official, adding this time that he was in Fredericks- 
burg looking after the comfort and interest of his 
mother. After the surrender of Cornwallis, when 
he took his staff with him to Fredericksburg and 
was given a brilliant reception by the townsmen 
of his mother, he brought her, with kingly 
graciousness, into the ballroom and presented 
every official to her. Though Martha Washing- 
ton, his wife, was herself a queen among women, 
and he the cause of the jubilant occasion, the aged 
mother, beyond a doubt, received the sincerest 
admiration and the profoundest reverence. Back 
of the victor they saw the creator. 

We all know of the fine tribute paid by the 
newly inaugurated President Garfield, when he 
walked from the Chief Justice who inducted him 
into office, and before applauding thousands, put 
his arms around his widowed mother and kissed 
her; but who knows of the older eleven-year-old 
brother of James A. Garfield, who when the Presi- 
dent was only three years old, was out in the field 
plowing and felling trees, and of the next brother, 
who took up the burden of the farm when the older 
brother hired himself out for twelve dollars a 
month and with his first earnings bought his baby 
brother James, then four, his first pair of shoes? 
These are they who have their coronation on the 
other side, and their name is legion. 

The noble, manly pluck with which twelve and 
fourteen-year-old boys have stood by their 
widowed mothers and held the ridge poles when 
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sickness and poverty and death beat upon their 
frail tents like cyclones at their worst, is a story 
more splendid than the records of kings. 
of them climbed, after others came on to take 
their place, to positions they always coveted; 
others, with no younger ones to succeed them, 
stayed, like the other wise man, and passed their 
days in the ‘‘short and simple annals of the poor.’’ 
Both, however, went to meet more in heaven than 


most men inherit there. 


/ 


O sons of widowed mothers, 
Dispersed on land and sea, 

Neglect them not for others, 
However fair they be. 


There is no heart like mother’s, 
So sweet and pure and true; 

The love of twenty brothers 
Falls short of hers for you. 


Stay with her till she crosses 
The Master’s palace door, 

And laughs at tears and losses 
With those who went before. 


The Saviour will commend you, 
Gild memory like a dome, 

Her spirit will attend you 
And smooth your journey home. 


CuarTer X 
MOTHER’S MOTHER 


“The unfeigned faith which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois.”—2 Timothy 1-8. 


Little windows and big vistas often go together. 
The windows in the top of Washington Monu- 
ment are as small as cell windows in a jail, yet 
they lay Maryland, Washington, the Potomac and 
Virginia beautifully at your feet. So is this sim- 
ple description of Timothy’s grandmother. It is 
not even a sentence, only a phrase that could be 
written on a dime; but what a panorama it 
spreads before us! The Maryland hills are there 
with their charms and their shadows; the city 
beautiful is there with its avenues and its 
gardens; the quiet Potomac is there with its 
memories and its shrines, and beyond, the soul’s 
eternal summer land. 

Let us survey mother’s mother’s life from this 
high, little window, chiseled out of God’s eternal 
granite by one of His master builders. 

The jagged hills of Maryland are the rough 
and painful experiences through which she passes 
when as yet there are no grandchildren to cling 
to her arms and her only distinction is that of a 
mother-in-law. They abound in bitter springs, 
in spite of the finest chivalry. 

When Mark Twain was in the heyday of his 
glory he came before an audience one night and 
said that he had just received a telegram stating 
that his mother-in-law had died and that he would 
therefore be compelled to abandon the lecture and 
take the first train home. The statement was 
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greeted with tumultuous applause and the refer- 
ence to his mother-in-law taken as only one more 
of his subtle witticisms. 

That meddlesome mothers-in-law have made 
their kind an easy target for a whole raft of fun 
gunners there is not the slightest doubt, but be- 
fore we sink into the depravity of cheap jibes at 
the whole race, let us think of the investment the 
young brigand took away from her when he 
brought his robbery within the pale of the law 
by marrying her daughter. If an invader took 
an automobile from a man’s garage he would keep 
the wires humming for a whole day and put the 
officers of a dozen cities on his trail. That would 
be the proper thing to do. But when an invader 
enters a mother’s home, and no two-foot wall can 
keep him out, and carries off a daughter, she is 
supposed to kiss them both good-bye and forget 
that she ever had a claim upon her. 

The automobile cost twelve hundred dollars, the 
girl twelve thousand cares; the automobile was 
owned a year or two, the girl a score or more; 
the car was built for a few brief years, the girl 
for eternity. Could a woman, whose whole stock 
in trade is love, be expected to delve down deeper 
than ever miner went for jewels and then toss her 
fairest into another’s hands and not be unceas- 
ingly interested in its subsequent journey? She 
can cut cord strings in the twinkle of an eye, but 
not heart strings. Neither could you if you were 
in her place. 

These are the days that try women’s souls, and 
the sweet reserve and eager, anxious, self- 
restraint, when the hands are so willing to help 
and the heart so willing to guide, show a faith as 
unfeigned and beautiful as was ever witnessed at 
a martyr’s stake. 
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More appreciated is this woman when she bows 
her head to God and receives her grandmother’s 
diploma. Then is when the city beautiful appears 
in her life, when all jibes about the mother-in- 
law are forgotten and a welcome akin to rever- 
ence is given. This undoubtedly is due to the 
fact that she knows so much that the young 
parents do not know, and is so willing to throw all 
her time and strength and love about the cradle 
that now contains their precious hoard. 


The first hospital a child usually knows is its 
grandmother’s bosom. Into its tender care go 
often not only the new-born babe, but the young 
mother as well. That is why, as the day for the 
nurse’s departure drew near, one recently wrote 
to her mother, and asked her to come for a few 
weeks, saying: ‘‘I feel as if I would have a rock 
to lean against if you were here.’’ How sweet, 
how comforting, how divine is the presence of 
mother’s mother when a frail, little bark is 
launched upon this salty sea of life. You just 
naturally feel that no evil will befall the child, 
that no plague can come nigh its dwelling. 
Mother-love, itself the most observant and re- 
sponsive thing in the world, is given double 
strength when it draws near the cradle of chil- 
dren’s children. 


The city beautiful also appears in mother’s 
mother when she begins to teach her little grand- 
children the elements of proper living. These 
lessons are often given when the child’s own 
mother is steeped in suds, or is in some other part 
of the house attending to the hundred and one 
chores belonging to a family’s routine. But they 
are precious, nevertheless, and as solid as founda- 
tions of cathedrals. 
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St. Jerome, one of the earliest church fathers, 
had to be torn forcibly from the arms of his ma- 
ternal grandmother when he was sent to a master 
for further instructions. She and her daughter, 
Jerome’s mother, were his only teachers up to 
that time and he wanted no others. Jonathan 
Edwards, who entered Yale at thirteen and was 
hailed during his life as ‘‘the greatest of theo- 
logians,’’ was similarly trained. His grand- 
mother, described as ‘‘a wonderful woman,’’ lived 
to be ninety-nine years old and made a tremen- 
dous pedagogic contribution to his character. The 
unfeigned faith that dwelt first in her, as in Lois 
of old, fell into his bright young mind as the attar 
of roses falls into an alabaster cruise and made 
the whole world sweeter because she lived. Lord 
Brougham, who blazed the way for Wilberforce 
in the abolition of the slave trade in the British 
Empire, attributed the greater part of his pre- 
serving energy to his grandmother and spoke of 
her with profound reverence. 

There isn’t much orderliness in grandmother’s 
curriculum or her teaching schedule. It is often 
as irregular as the patches of the crazy quilt she 
used to make, but when the school year is over, 
she has done as much for her grandchildren as 
any teacher in the schools. We know it by the 
way her proverbs and her habits stick, while the 
theorems and equations go. They follow us and 
inspire and restrain us more effectively when her 


Poor, lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave, 


than when she was with us in the flesh. 

Ary Scheffer, the famous Dutch painter, wrote 
to his daughter, Marjolin: ‘‘The word ‘must’— 
fix it well in your memory, dear child; your 
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grandmother seldom had it out of hers.’? Oh, 
the incalculable wealth of those precious moments 
when grandmother by pantry shelf and kitchen 
table told us: ‘‘You must not lie!’’ ‘‘You must 
not steal!’’ ‘‘You must be pure and kind and 
true!’’ They outweigh the classroom lectures of 
universities. They are worth more than all the 
post-graduate work ever done. 


Skirting the edge of this beautiful city of benev- 
olent ministrations is the placid river whose shore 
holds not only one shrine, as does the Potomac, 
but many. 


The feelings of mother’s mother at this point 
were probably never better expressed than 
Kugene Field expressed them when he said: 


After dear, old grandma died, 
Hunting through an oaken chest! 
In the attic, we espied 
What repaid our childish quest; 
’Twas a homely little slate, 
Seemingly of ancient date. | 


On its quaint and battered face 
Was the picture of a cart, 
Drawn with all that awkward grace 
Which betokens childish art; 
But what meant this legend pray: 
“Homer drew this yesterday?” 


Mother recollected, then, 

What the years were fain to hide— 
She was but a baby when 

Little Homer lived and died; 
Forty years, so mother said, 
Little Homer had been dead, 


This one secret through those years 
Grandma kept from all apart, 
Hallowed by her lonely tears 
And the breaking of her heart; 
While each year that sped away 
Seemed to her but yesterday. 
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Though she smiles and takes her part in the 
world’s insistent work, she often does what 
Martha Washington did from a certain window 
in Mount Vernon, looks down the slope to the 
river’s brink, where a precious pilgrim sleeps. 
Though she has lost the greatest treasure a hu- 
man being can lose, except his soul’s salvation, 
she goes, for the sake of others, as cheerily on as 
though she had never known a sorrow. ‘This 
takes faith not only unfeigned but unbroken. 

Columbus is praised for going night after night 
to his log book and writing, ‘‘Sailed west,’’ when 
all his companions wanted to turn around and 
sail east. That is what millions of grandmothers 
have done through all the ages, and they have 
written it with ink drawn from their own bleed- 
ing hearts. 

But there comes a time in the life of mother’s 
mother, if she lives long enough, when the power 
to participate in the affairs of others slowly 
leaves her. ‘‘How is mother?’’ we asked a friend 
the other day. ‘‘Oh,’’ replied the friend with a 
sigh, ‘‘she isn’t mother any more.’’ 

This is the time of life when she looks much 
across the river to the soul’s eternal summer 
land. In the exquisite description of Claribel 
Weeks Avery: 


Her face is almost white as wax, 
Her hands are small and lined; 

Her eyes are seeking everywhere 
For those they cannot find. 


Sometimes she turns a golden band 
Around a finger thin, 

Or listens for a buried voice 
Amid the children’s din. 


She faces life without a moan 
And death without a fear; 
Her soul is questing in the stars 
For those that are not here. 
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At this stage the faith unfeigned has often lost 
its power to argue, but what need has the sunset 
for argument? It is a benediction just to look 
into such a mother’s face. It glorifies everything 
its tender radiance touches and speaks more elo- 
quently of the love divine and the grace sufficient 
than any pulpit ever did. 


If mother’s mother is still with you, at what- 
ever stage of life or strength, remember that you 
owe her all that you owe your mother, for she is 
your mother, only one generation farther back. 


If she is off somewhere in a little cottage or a 
room, keeping her frailties to herself, as she so 
often does, and mother feels as though she ought 
to go across the state and look after her, do not 
for a moment interfere. She gave you that 
mother at an incalculable sacrifice and came and 
gave in a thousand ways when her life was full 
and her hands were strong. Now that she is old 
and feeble, bend every effort to her comfort. To 
do less is sure to bring grief. After Robert 
Browning’s mother died Mrs. Browning wrote to 
Robert’s sister, who was with her mother at her 
death, and said among other things: ‘‘It has been 
bitter to me that I have unconsciously deprived 
Robert of the personal, face-to-face shining out 
of his mother’s angelic nature for more than two 
years.’’ The Brownings are regarded in litera- 
ture as perfect lovers, but lovers who are so de- 
voted to each other as to neglect the old folks 
have not yet reached perfection. 


Love’s gratitude for the unfeigned faith ‘‘that 
dwelt first in thy grandmother’’ is everlasting 
and its expression lifelong. Go with mother’s 
mother in tenderest solicitude to the portal of 
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her Father’s house, and you will receive a bene- 
diction from Him, as you lay her hand in His, that 
will make the rest of your way seem like an 
avenue of heaven itself. 


CuarTer XI 


THE SISTER-MOTHER 


“And his sister stood afar off to know what would be done to 
him.”—Ezodus 2-4, 


Miriam is the queen of Bible sisters. Though 
born in slavery at its lowest ebb, she founded a 
kingdom second only to that of the Son of God. 
Her part in doing so was as unspectacular as the 
work of the masons laying the first course of 
foundation stones, and just as necessary. When 
that little Hebrew maid was standing there 
among the bulrushes of the Nile bank and glu- 
ing her eyes on that little wicker basket that held 
her baby brother, with undoubtedly a stone in 
her hand and a pile at her feet, ready to bombard 
any river creature that should show its head, she 
was doing the thing on which all the subsequent 
career of Moses depended, and without which, 
humanly speaking, it could not have happened. 

The story of the wistful, watching, determined 
girl, standing there like a guardian angel over 
that helpless little mite she called her brother, is 
one of perennial charm. The children like to hear 
it because it deals with life at their own level, 
parents love it because they see so much in it 
that children can’t appreciate,—the anguish of 
the waiting mother, the mother instinct of the 
watching sister, the sagacity of love, the compas- 
sion of Pharaoh’s daughter, and back of it all the 
over-ruling hand of Providence. 

While a dozen beautiful roses grow on this lit- 
tle event of so long ago, the part that Miriam, the 
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sister-mother, played is the daintiest and the 
sweetest. 

Yet Miriam is not a solitary figure of ancient 
history only. As her name has survived and is 
still borne by many, so has her disposition, which 
is borne by many more. 

The parks are full of them every summer day; 
little Miriams wheeling a baby brother, some- 
times two, up and down the linden shaded paths, 
playing peek with them around the coach, show- 
ing them the squirrels, the goldfishes and the 
chained fox, swinging them, feeding them, watch- 
ing them, loving them. The little side streets of 
the city are full every winter day; little sister- 
mothers whose own mothers have died or are out 
working; ten-year-old girls washing the dishes, 
making the beds, sweeping the floor, poking the 
fires while little baby brother is making the last 
lap of his journey from the land of Nod; dear 
little prisoners of toil, whose whole day after 
brother’s arrival is a round of abject slavery to 
a tyrant who knows no law but his own fitful will 
and has no mercy on any but himself. 

Sometimes the burden is greater than a sister 
can bear. 

Only a few weeks ago a frantic father ran into 
a police station of Philadelphia and implored the 
police to search for his fifteen-year-old daughter, 
who had disappeared with a shabby little suitcase 
and her few meagre belongings. The mother 
died six months before, leaving this daughter and 
eight other children younger than herself. She 
put her hand nobly to the task and for six months 
mothered the flock, then: 


Boots, boots, boots, boots, 
There’s no discharge in a war. 
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Soap, soap, soap, soap; her mind reeled, her 
courage snapped, her faith broke, and in a swirl- 
ing, blinding, shrieking brainstorm she grabbed 
up her few possessions and pushed like an escap- 
ing convict out into the world. Mothers will 
understand. 

Then, again, there are noble little sisters, who 
stand by until they fall exhausted in their work, 
and in the beautiful language of Lincoln, ‘‘Give 
the last full measure of devotion.’’ 

Such an one recently came to our notice as she 
was laying her burden down and going to her 
crown. She, too, was prematurely aged by the 
death of her mother. When her mother died this 
girl was enjoying all of a girl’s activities in the 
church, the school and the community. Immedi- 
ately she had to turn her back on all but the care 
of the children. Her health was none too robust 
when she began the work and the first few years 
wore heavily upon her. After awhile she took 
sick and slowly but steadily grew weaker as the 
months wore on. When she was near 


The bound of life, 
Where burdens are laid down, 


and a friend called upon her, she said with a 
pathetic sigh: ‘‘ What will I tell my Saviour when 
I meet Him in heaven? I have not been to church 
or Sunday School of any account since mother 
died.’’ 

The friend, with divine intuition, seeing her 
wrinkled fingers, said: ‘‘Show Him your hands.”’ 
Oh, how beautiful are the scarred hands of de- 
voted sister-mothers! How happy will the 
Saviour be to clasp them, perhaps, as Lincoln did 
with the hands of Harriet Beecher Stowe, even to 
kiss them. They are fairer than any jewelled 
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hand that ever graced old Cesar’s tables, diviner 
than any artist’s that ever swept the harp or 
ivory keys. 

Little sister-mothers, bemoan not your fate if 
God has permitted the heavy burden of house- 
hold cares to be laid upon you. By being forced 
to help Jesus bear His cross to Calvary, Simon 
the Cyrenian won immortal fame. Our Saviour 
said: ‘‘If ye suffer with me ye shall also reign 
with me.’’ Somewhere in this world or the better 
world on high you will find a compensation so rich 
and glorious that you, too, will wish, with Wesley, 
for a thousand tongues to sing your dear 
Redeemer’s praise. 


Just as charming as is the little sister-mother 
with her baby brother is Miriam with that brother 
when he leaves his bottles and rattles and enters 
upon the life of the world outside. There is noth- 
ing in the world more interesting than the parade 
of children to school. If God grants me a few 
years of retirement in the gloaming I want to 
spend them where children pass my door on their 
way to school. Nothing in the infinite variety of 
things in a school parade is quite so sweet or 
quite as interesting as the way Miriam mothers 
Moses on his first journeys to school. 


From the way she holds his hand and takes the 
ruffian’s bumps you would think they were going 
through a forest of wild beasts; from the way she 
pushes back his hair and settles his collar and 
tugs his necktie you would think he is going to 
have a photo taken for a beauty show. 

The sister of President Garfield, in addition to 
doing that, carried him great distances on her 
back to school, for the way was long and the 
wilderness floor was rough. 
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He must have poor eyes who cannot see some- 
thing divine in things like these, and be stony- 
hearted, indeed, if in the presence of them he still 
remains a cynic. 


Sister-mothers have not only shown a solicitude 
beyond their years, but a bravery as heroic and 
thrilling as any that was ever displayed by actual 
mothers. Two examples will suffice, one by a lit- 
tle girl named Mary, in New Jersey, and another, 
Bessie Mayfield, of Mississippi. 


The New Brunswick girl was only six. With 
her little brother John and sister Lizzie she 
rambled out one late fall afternoon in 1894 for a 
walk, and, as children often do, rambled farther 
than she thought. The night overtaking them 
before they returned to the town, Mary found a 
little sheltered nook along the river bank in which 
she carefully and prayerfully placed the little 
ones, already half asleep from exhaustion. 


To protect them against the increasing coolness 
of the night she stripped off most of her clothing 
and covered them with it. In addition to that she 
gathered weeds and leaves to pile on top of the 
clothing, she herself lying close by, covered with 
the few weeds she could gather for herself before 
exhaustion pulled her tired eyelids down. All 
through the night they searched for the children 
who were lost, but didn’t find them. Morning 
revealed them to the searchers, the two little ones 
a little bit numb but still asleep, Mary cold and 
asleep, too, but asleep never to awake on earth 
again. 

The Mississippi girl was thirteen and so gentle 
and competent with her little sisters and brother, 
Kate, Rob and baby Rose, that both parents called 
her their ‘‘little woman.’’ 
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Her chance for valor came when her parents 
went away for a few days and left the little brood 
in her care, with strict instructions to Daddy Jim 
and Mammy to keep an unobtrusive eye upon 
them during the day and to sleep in the house 
at night. It was the night of the second day. 
Daddy Jim and Mammy had gone that day to 
take care of one of their own colored progeny, 
promising solemnly to be back for the night. 
Early evening came and the children were put 
to bed without them. 

To keep her own thoughts employed and give 
the home that dear, old-fashioned atmosphere 
that centers about an evening lamp, a mother and 
a work basket, she started to sew a little garment 
that needed mending. 

Her youthful fingers were not plying the needle 
very long, however, before a strange, cool sensa- 
tion crept up from her feet. She looked down 
and behold, the whole floor was already oozing a 
slowly rising film of water. She knew at a glance 
what it meant; the Mississippi had broken 
through the levee and in a little while the whole 
town would be a lake. She ran to the window and 
called for Mammy and Daddy Jim, but there was 
no reply. She groped through the house to find 
something for a last resort, which she discovered 
in the shape of an oblong tub on the edge of the 
porch. The water was already an inch over the 
porch floor, but she half dragged and half floated 
the tub into the house, and then, without frighten- 
ing the children, dragged it to the second story 
and placed it on a chair by a window. This done, 
she lined it with a blanket, prepared bread and 
cold meat left from supper and dressed the chil- 
dren in their warmest clothes, as though getting 
them ready for a sleighing party. 
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When the cruel flood reached the second floor 
she placed Rob into the little ark, and then Kate, 
and finally baby Rose, expecting to enter also 
herself, but discovering very soon that there was 
no room for another one. Giving Rob the little 
lunch she had prepared and solemnly charging 
him to keep them all in their place, no matter 
where they drifted, she guided the odd little boat 
out through the window and said as it went: 
‘‘Good-bye, dears. Say a prayer for sister, Rob, 
and if you ever see father and mother tell them I 
took good care of you.’’ Next day Mr. Mayfield 
and friends, boating about, found the little ark 
lodged in the branches of a sycamore tree and 
the children still in it, cold and erying but safe. 
The dear little sister-mother was found floating 
about with her sweet child face turned toward the 
sky, whither her noble soul had already gone. 
Was there ever a love more beautiful than that, 
a self-surrender more complete? It matches the 
heroism of the highland mother, it resembles the 
sacrifice of the Son of God. 

Holiest among all of mother’s radiant virtues 
is the beautiful persistency of her prayers for her 
children. She never gives up. 

When Samuel Hadley’s sister approached the 
brink of the grave her husband was at her bed- 
side, and her brother Sam, called Hopp in the 
family, was a vagabond and a drunkard, in spite 
of the fact that he had often promised his godly 
mother that he would never touch strong drink. 
Just before this sister passed on, she said to her 
husband: ‘‘Robert, Hopp will be saved.’’ 

‘‘How do you know?”’ said he, who was at that 
time himself an unbeliever. 

‘““Because Jesus told me so,’’ she replied. The 
rest of the story is well-known history. After 
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fifteen years of debauchery, stealing, forgery, 
gambling and everything else in the catalogue but 
murder, he was wondrously saved and mightily 
used. The sister-mother’s prayers were an- 
swered. Brothers may kick brothers out of their 
thoughts, but sisters follow them, as their own 
mothers, with a winsomeness and a faith that is 
well-nigh omnipotent. 

In honoring the mothers of the world let us 
never forget those who without a mother’s ma- 
turity have yet shown a mother’s wisdom and a 
mother’s devotion. They have kept thousands 
of homes together, have guided thousands of boys 
through dire temptations, have nursed and sup- 
ported untold thousands of invalid parents and 
sweetened the world by their unobtrusive minis- 
tries as the spring flowers sweeten the crannies 
of forests, 


CuaptTer XII 
THE MISSIONARY MOTHER 


“Kings daughters are among thy honorable women.”’— 
Psalm 45: 9. 


The variety of women is as infinite as the vari- 
ety of their raiment. Some are drab and some 
are colorful, some are dull and some are gay, 
some are selfish and some are kind. And just as 
the sunbeams break up into gradations of color 
from red to violet, so do the women within each 
of the species. Among the drab there are some 
who are very drab, among the gay there are some 
who are very gay, among the kind there are some 
who are very kind. These last are the king’s 
daughters among the honorable women. 

They not only love and live for their own, but 
have a sensitive ear, a willing heart and a ready 
hand for everyone in their neighborhood. There 
is no sorrow in a neighbor’s home that does not 
weigh upon them, no empty chair anywhere that 
does not make the world seem lonelier to them 
also. 

The books of heaven are radiant with the rec- 
ords of their ministries. Nor is the neighborhood 
the limit of their kindness. A mother to one 
child, if she is a true mother, is motherly to all 
children, all the children in the world. 


Jesus loves the little children, 

All the children of the world, 

Yellow, red and black and white, 

All are precious in His sight, 

Jesus loves the little children of the world. 
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So does a real, Christian mother. The knowl- 
edge that little children in the interior of Africa 
are pinched and cut to let out evil spirits, that 
sweet little babes in India are married by their 
parents to old men and damned to a life of slavery 
in the husband’s family when he dies, that little 
Chinese girls are sold by their fathers for three 
dollars a month to industrial pirates who are fast 
filling China with child-labor factories, hurts her 
as much as if it took place right before her eyes. 
Seas and mountains are no walls to her sight. 
She has reached that fine spiritual culture which 
brings all things near. 

Not only do the children of the world appeal 
to her motherly heart, but the women of the world 
as well, for their lot is scarcely less pitiful than 
that of their babes themselves. Remembering the 
gentle treatment she received from physician 
and nurse in woman’s trying hour, she grits her 
teeth in indignation at the atrocities practiced 
upon her sisters in pagan countries; rejoicing in 
the treasures of thought brought to her by the 
world’s brightest minds in books and magazines, 
she almost melts to tears when she ponders upon 
the dark monotony of the millions of mothers who 
have never read a line; when she sits by her cozy 
lamp, with her husband and her children by her 
side, and reads of mothers far away who must. 
still prepare the ground for sowing, cultivate the 
crops, grind the grain, make the pottery, carry 
the wood and the water, and in the heart of Africa 
even help to bear their greasy lord about upon a 
cot and fan him as they go, she feels as she does 
when she looks a sick child in the face and grieves 
at its emaciation. 


Some of these king’s daughters pity so deepl 
that they cross the sea to help their sisters. sae 
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an one left our midst recently. Loving home and 
familiar associations as well as any one, she went, 
with her husband and her three little children, 
to a land where all is strange but the Spirit of God 
and the few rare souls who have preceded her 
from her dear old college halls. 

After they both rose from their consecration, 
her ministerial husband was given time for a few 
parting words. They were full of meaning and 
full of love, but nothing that he said had such 
Wwinsomeness in it, such sweet abandon, as the 
statement that his wife had no speech to make, 
but had requested him to give the address that 
she would have given if asked to make one, 
namely, ‘‘Guntur, India.’’ 

If ever a more eloquent or more thrilling 
address was delivered, we have yet to find it. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address is classic for its 
brevity, its simplicity and its loftiness. This sur- 
passes it in brevity and equals it in everything 
else. 

There are thousands of others who have de- 
livered the same kind of an address. <A photo- 
graph of recent missionary recruits in the Nan- 
king language school shows a group* of thirty 
students and twenty-nine of them are women. 
Their faces have the radiance of the sunrise upon 
them, feeble reflection of the sunshine in their 
souls. 

These are the noblest of the king’s daughters 
or missionary mothers, the ones who have sold 
all and left father and mother and home and-na- 
tive land to help those by personal contact for 
whom Christ died. Their lineage is a noble one, 
including angelic Fedelia Fiske, who was told by 
a native Persian woman who supported her tired. 
back: ‘‘If you love me, lean hard’’; Dr, Anna 
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Kugler, the great physician and surgeon of the 
Lutheran Church, who built up one of the finest 
hospitals of the world for India; Ellen Stone, who 
was captured by Macedonian brigands and held 
172 days until $68,200 in gold was raised by popu- 
lar subscription in the United States for her re- 
lease; Annie R. Taylor, the medical heroine of 
Tibet, who braved starvation and murder in the 
mountains, repeating for her constant reassur- 
ance, ‘‘I am God’s little woman and He will take 
eare of me’’; Malinda Rankin, who for twenty 
years fed Mexico with the Bible and at the same 
time taught children in a school maintained en- 
tirely by her own efforts; Isabelle Thoburn, who 
founded the first Woman’s College in all Asia; 
the wonderful Scudder women, who with their 
families have already given over a thousand years 
to India, together with thousands of others, who 
with equal heroism have gone to the uttermost 
parts of the earth with the light that leads and 
the Christ who frees. Though until quite recently 
shackled by age-old, man-made traditions, which 
in many places forbade woman from even think- 
ing of going beyond the confines of her slavish 
domestic drudgery, she has, with the boldness of 
Magellan, pushed her way across every sea and 
penetrated every land, often going alone and not 
rei with no human organization back 
of her. 


To these noble missionary mothers who have 
crossed the seas must be added the equally noble 
missionary mothers who turned the faces of their 
children toward the lands that lie beyond them. 
One of these comes beautifully to light in the 
dedication of the little volume, ‘‘The Healing of 
the Nations,’’ by J. Rutter Williamson. He says 
on that fragrant page: 
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To 
MY MOTHER 
whose constant and enduring interest in 
the work of 
world-wide missions 
touched my childish fancies 
stirred the at eaabp a of my boyish years 


deepened the purposes of my manhood 
is this little book 
affectionately dedicated 
by her son. 


Back of every missionary is a missionary 
mother. Livingston has been the inspiration of a 
thousand modern missionaries, but back of Liv- 
ingston is Moffat, who said in his hearing: ‘‘I 
have seen in the light of the morning sun the 
smoke of a thousand villages where the name of 
Jesus Christ was never heard.’’ Who gave Mof- 
fat the inspiration? Talmage said: ‘‘Tell me 
where you spend your evenings and I will tell 
you where you will spend eternity.’’ 


Moffat spent his evenings with his mother, who 
gathered her children about the hearth and read 
to them the stories of the Moravian missionaries 
in Greenland and the West Indies. 


For these missionary mothers no audiences 
ever rise, no cables ever click, no papers ever 
speak. Their lives are rounded in ‘‘the short and 
simple annals of the poor,’’ but let it be known 
from Dan to Beersheba that no rarer souls ever 
graced the earth than they. The outgoing mis- 
sionary has the wonders of the world to beguile 
and the customs of the world to amuse him; 
mother who stays at home has only the vacant 
chair and an aching heart that hungers for the 
smile of a face she loves and the music of a voice 
she can never forget. Hers is the greatest sacri- 
fice of all and the grandest gift. 
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But there are other missionary mothers who 
never went and never gave of their offspring to 
the mission field. Some would have gone if they 
would have been more robust, others would have 
gone if dependents at home wouldn’t have needed 
them when the time for going was at hand, others 
still were never aroused until the adaptable years 
were past. They are the noble King’s Daughters 
who gather month after month in church parlor 
and chapel to look over the back fences of their 
sisters around the world and see what is needed. 

The tragedy of tragedies is that there are not 
more of them. We all owe Christ more than we 
can ever repay through all eternity, but if there 
is one creature who owes Him more than another, 
it is woman. 

Where Christ has not been preached woman is 
a slave and a chattel, whose life is held at a pin’s 
fee and regarded only for the pleasure she gives 
and the work she does. Cruelties unspeakable 
are practiced upon her in childbirth and upon her 
offspring. 

Gladstone’s wife had a desk beside his in their 
London home. The pagan woman wouldn’t dare 
to eat in the same room with her husband. 

The Christian travels with his wife, the pagan 
wife follows her husband afar off. Everywhere 
from the most cultured of pagans down to the 
crude Hottentots woman is a poor, repressed, 
apologetic menial. The old pagan adage: 

A little farm well tilled, 


A little house well filled, 
And a little wife well drilled, 


tells the whole story. 
When your family doctor pulls you out of a 
fever and restores you to health you never cease 
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to feel grateful toward him or to tell others about 
him. Is not the Great Physician worth as much? 
Is it seemly that we should tell others of him who 
restored us, only to sicken again and finally die, 
and not to tell others of Him who heals us that 
we may never die? 

The women of Christendom are today in the 
thick of many big movements. Here sisters is 
the biggest of them all. 

The biggest movements between our day and 
Calvary are The Crusades, The Renaissance, The 
Reformation, The American Revolution and Na- 
tional Prohibition. The Renaissance was an in- 
tellectual awakening of southern Europe, the 
Crusades were a political-religious awakening of 
western Hurope, the Reformation a religious 
awakening of northern Europe, the American 
Revolution a political awakening of thirteen Colo- 
nies, National Prohibition, still too close at hand 
to be properly appreciated, is a moral awakening 
of but one country. 

The missionary movement has the whole world 
on its toes, and has awakened every phase of life 
wherever it has gone. Think of a Turkish 
woman, who but yesterday was heavily veiled and 
imprisoned by cruel custom, entering a trolley 
car, clad as an American woman and having men 
jump up to offer her a seat! That is happening 
every day in Constantinople. The home, the gov- 
ernment, the school, the shop, the temple, every- 
thing is awakening to new life, not in one country 
only, but in all countries. Chinese merchants, 
who a few years ago poured their waste into the 
streets, now cover their fruits and candies with 
fly nets in summer time. In China the Govern- 
ment has made English a part of the regular cur- 
riculum. In India, English is compulsory in all 
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higher educational institutions and taught in all 
secondary schools. From pole to pole, from 
Japan to the Golden Gate, there is stir every- 
where, and it is not only in the tree-tops: it is 
beneath the trees, beneath the roof, beneath the 
bosom. Down to the very center of life, to its 
deepest thinking, the whole world is astir. 

Yet the sad, sad truth remains that there are 
territories as large as the United States that are 
still untouched. 

Towa has 4,000 ordained ministers: there is a 
block eight times larger in Africa that does not 
have a single ordained missionary. A thousand 
miles south of the mouth of the Nile one could 
start to walk westward and walk nearly three 
thousand miles before he would come to a mission 
station on the west coast. W. EK. Doughty says 
there are in Africa 50,000,000 people not only out- 
side the reach, but even of the plans, of any mis- 
sionary society now at work on the Continent. 

Think of it, fifty million people who have never 
heard of Bethlehem, of Galilee, of Gethsemane, of 
Calvary. Oh, God, in mercy, pardon! 

Gladstone was asked how long he thought it 
would take the British Navy to carry a message 
to all the world. He said: ‘‘About six weeks.’’ 
And we still, after almost two thousand years, 
have blocks of 50,000,000 who have never heard 
of Jesus! 


Oh, sisters of America, how can you idle your 
time away with parties and dances, when millions 
are dying every year without a knowledge of 
Christ or the comfort of His grace! How can 
you whittle your days away with the tittle-tattle 
about poodles and parrots, hats and dresses, 
aches and pains, rubies and diamonds, when the 
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world'is so hungry for hope and so famished for 
truth? 


If your pagan sisters across the sea could pass 
before you their misery would so oppress you 
that you would turn aside and weep: ‘‘Blessed 
[thrice blessed] are they who have not seen and 
yet have believed.’’ 


In the honoring of motherhood today, thank 
God for all missionary mothers everywhere. 
They are the King’s Daughters among the noble 
women. But remember as you honor them that, 


Words are like leaves and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 


If you are not interested in your sisters across 
the sea and working for them, your honor of those 
who are will have little virtue. Lip service with- 
out heart service and hand service is a painted 
fire, a paper flower, a marble statue; it has neither 
warmth, fragrance nor life. 


The poor, neglected, under-privileged pagan 
women of the world need a million missionary 
mothers right now. Will you not honor those 
who have given their lives for them by opening 
your hearts today and including them in your 
prayers and your love? 


The Missionary Mothers of the world, begin- 
ning with those who helped Paul, are forming a 
great circle around the world. 


Jesus, clasping one by either hand, and looking 
down into the ever-increasing circle, is watching 
and waiting for you to enter. 


“Blest be the tie that binds,” 
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Oh, as they sing so sweetly, enter the circle and 
complete the ring. It is the wedding ring the 
King’s Son wants to put upon the world, the 
symbol of nobility, eternity and love. 


CuHapter XIII 
MOTHER’S SIDE-PARTNER 


“Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.”—Luke 2: 48. 


There are few lines which say as much as the 
two lines of Longfellow, describing the return of 
Hiawatha with Minnehaha: 


Hand in hand they went together 
Through the woodland and the meadow. 


That is about all there is to the first year of 
married life; rambles and reveries, rocks and rills, 
meadows and mountains, dogwood and laurel; a 
heaven of love in a heaven of leaves. 

But time moves on, and in a little while the feet 
that left the beaten track to make the leaves rustle 
go out of their way to hunt a boy. That was 
Joseph’s occupation when Mary told Jesus in 
the temple, ‘‘Thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing.’’ 

There is much in the meeting of the two to make 
us loiter; the problem of adolescence is here, the 
problem of destiny and of pedagogics, but parent- 
hood’s double-heart is the thought that challenges 
us now. 

Mothers have gone to the very pit of shame and 
ignominy for recreant sons and daughters, so have 
fathers. Who that saw them will ever forget the 
bent form and weeping eyes of Leopold, the Chi- 
cago millionaire, as his son’s awful depravity was 
rehearsed to the court and the world, or the 
equally sad but more patriarchal form of Nan 
Patterson’s father, who sat week after week in 
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the New York court room when she was on trial 
for her life? Fathers fume and threaten to quit, 
then go to the very jaws of hell to save their 
children; man-like, growing more determined the 
harder the task becomes. 

The sorrowing of a father, by the very nature 
of his being, is different from the mother’s, but 
none the less real. Releasing two little tikes at 
5.30 in the morning on a couple of former parish- 
ioners, who dropped into church after the evening 
service had begun and into the parsonage after 
the sky poodles had gone to bed, we got a voice 
from the deeps of a father’s heart, when the hus- 
band said at the breakfast table next day: ‘‘It 
was worth coming all the way across the state 
just to have the kiddies tumble into bed with us 
this morning.’’ They had two boys of their own, 
but they are in the home over there. Six months 
before, we met that same father at a college ban- 
quet and asked him how his business was. He 
said: ‘‘Fine, but I don’t have my boys.’’ When 
these two dear people meet their boys in heaven 
they will probably say exactly what Mary said to 
Jesus, for they have 


Two minds with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one. 


The deep mother-love that sometimes gushes 
from a father’s speech, but more often flows like 
mine water, far below the surface, is undoubtedly 
given some of its pressure by man’s contact with 
the woman that God gave him. There isn’t a 
father who hasn’t learned a thousand lessons in 
love by living with the mother of his children. 
But the fountain of this love is in Him who said: 
‘*As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort you.’?’ Our Heavenly Father has the 
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heart of amother. That being true, those who are 
created in His image, and have not shattered it 
by sin, ought to have one, too. This at least can- 
not be denied, that the nearer they approach 
their Maker, the more motherly their father’s 
heart will be. It is the nature of mother-love to 
guard with angel tenderness the sleeping places 
of her own. Listen to Mark Twain at the grave 
of his wife: 


Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here. 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here. 


Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light. 
Good night, dear heart, 
Good night, good night. 


It is also the nature of mother-love to hold deep, 
sweet fellowship that needs no words with her 
beloved. Witness Longfellow holding communion 
with his sainted wife: 


With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are cast aside, 

If I but remember only, 
Such as these have lived and died. 
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Mother’s side-partner, unless he be a school 
man, a preacher, or an artist, is not much asso- 
ciated with the refined things of life. His toil 
takes him where the saw will clip off his fingers 
if he is not careful, where the machine will crush 
his hand and the locomotive kill, if he be not wary. 
His life is spent amid gases that are fatal, kegs 
that are explosive, vats that are poisonous, fur- 
naces that are destructive, wires that are deadly, 
scoundrels who are murderous. Because of this 
he insulates and safeguards himself in so many 
ways that it is very easy for feminine eyes to see 
in him the clumsiness and uncouthness of the deep- 
sea diver. This prosy divinity of mother’s side- 
partner was very aptly described to us a little 
while ago by a newly made widow who celebrated 
her golden wedding with her husband one week 
and buried him the next. She said as we stood by 
his silent form: ‘‘He was such a prop to us all.’’ 
The more we think of that impromptu descrip- 
tion the finer the tribute becomes. 

No one ever wrote a poem about a prop, no one 
ever sang about one or carried one into a museum. 
Burns could introduce a daisy and a field mouse 
into polite society, but even he never sang a song 
to a prop. If you want to see one you must go 
down into a mine or a cellar, under a tree or a 
bridge, behind a barn ora bin. It is never planed 
and never painted; always has one end in the mud 
and the other buried in its burden. 

But isn’t it great, O brother 0’ mine, to be a 
prop, just to dig your feet deep down into the 
mud and scum of things and know that you are 
holding up a home, holding it up to health, to 
culture, to sunshine, to virtue, to power and God? 
I would rather be a paternal prop on the remotest 
farm, the bleakest island, the coldest shore and 
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go to sleep at night feeling that I have stood again 
between my brood and want than to marshal 
armies, govern states or pile up millions. The 
President of the United States is the flag pole of 
our great Republic, but you have only to read his 
utterances to learn that he regards his greatest 
task his fatherhood and his greatest joy his home. 

Pursuing his duties in his prosy way is no hard- 
ship to mother’s side-partner. It is as natural 
for him as it is for a prop to do the same thing 
every day. He knows that mother understands, 
and that takes all the monotony away. 


I wonder why I toil alway? 

My heart replies: “For someone.” 
Why may I never rest a day? 
Because, because of someone. 

I hear the noises of the street, 

I hear the patter of the feet, 

But over all I hear the sweet, 
Sweet little laugh of someone. 


That compensates for a world of burdens. 

But there is an anguish locked up in filial in- 
gratitude. That Whistler has painted mother and 
not father means nothing at all to dad. The more 
mother is glorified the happier he is, for he picked 
mother. That the world should bark and snap 
at him as he is fighting for his own is of no con- 
sequence at all; he expects it, it belongs to 
battle, but when those whose nests he warmed for- 
get, it cuts like a dagger to the heart. Old King 
Lear, who divided his kingdom among his 
daughters and was forthwith made to feel that he 
was in the way, crammed the shrieking pain of 
all slighted fathers into his words when he cried: 


O ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, _ 
More hideous when thou showest thee in a child 
Than in a sea-monster! 
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Children, you owe your father every courtesy 
you owe your mother, for you can no more sepa- 
rate your parental blessings than you can tear the 
heat from the light in a sunbeam. 

Jane Adams, of the Hull House, had a wonder- 
ful mother, but it must not be forgotten that while 
there were many members of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture during the Civil War who could not be bribed, 
her father was the only man whom no one ever 
dared to offer a bribe. When a bribe of fifty 
thousand dollars came to the Hull House some 
time since, if they would cease working for certain 
remedial factory legislation, Jane Adams said: 
‘“‘What has befallen the daughter of my father 
that such a thing could happen to her?’’ 

James A. Garfield had a wonderful mother, but 
do not forget that against the advice of neighbors 
to sell and return east to her friends, she stayed 
in the wilderness where her children might grow 
up in sight of their father’s grave, which put 
more serious devotion in their lives than a thou- 
sand talks on duty from his lips could have done. 
Let him be ever so crude or unskilled, let him even 
be dead, he is still the prop on which you rest 
and some day, when the grime is all washed away 
and his task is done and his quiet face reposes in 
the sweet sleep of death, you will understand 
pone Guest, when he says, in his poem entitled 
*“Wather”?: 


*Used to wonder just why father 
Never had much time to play; 
Used to wonder why he’d rather 
Work each minute of the day. 


Boys are blind to much that’s going 
On about them every day, 

And I had no way of knowing 
What became of father’s pay. 


* Courtesy Reilly & Lee Co., from “A Heap o’ Livin’. 
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All I knew was when I needed 
Shoes I got ’em on the spot; 
Everything for which I pleaded, 
Somehow father always got. 


Wondered season after season 
Why he never took a rest, 
And that I might be the reason 
Then I never even guessed. 


Rest has eome—his task is ended, 
Calm is written on his brow, 
Father’s life was big and splendid, 

And I understand it now. 


Honor him while he lives. Confer with him on 
your big problems. He may not know the. tech- 
nique of your business or the details of your prop- 
osition, but he knows a whole lot more about life 
than you do and many men in mid-life today 
would be farther on than they are if they would 
have taken advantage of their father’s old-fash- 
ioned wisdom. 

Write regularly to him and keep him posted on 
all your affairs. Good news: from you will be 
like water from the old well. Give a good account 
of yourself in the world. This will please him 
more than all his. own successes. 

When Beethoven began to stir Europe with his 
musical genius, his father wrote home in 1833: 
‘“‘Dear wife, this young man gives us much joy 
and I sometimes think, ‘Three cheers for Martin’s 
Mill!’ ’’ 

When John Coolidge left Washington for his 
New England home, after the inauguration of his 
famous son, he was asked what he thought of the 
ceremony. True to his traditional taciturnity, he 
merely replied: ‘‘Perfectly satisfactory.’’ 

Whether he says ‘‘Three Cheers!’’ or ‘‘Per- 
fectly satisfactory,’’ that father is on the moun- 
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tain top in a clear blue sky who can say it because 
of what his son is doing. Give him the joy. 


Honor him, who often sought you sorrowing, 
also by revering his memory. 


When Samuel Johnson was a thoughtless lad 
he ran away one day from his father’s news-stand 
in London, and left the papers to the wind and 
the public. When Samuel Johnson was a thought- 
ful man, he stood bareheaded in the rain, doing 
penance on the very spot where he dishonored his 
father years before. 


Daniel Webster, our paragon of orators and 
of constitutional lawyers, said: ‘‘I did not happen 
to be born in a log cabin, but my elder brothers 
and sisters were, in an area so remote that when 
the smoke rose from its rude chimney and curled 
over the snows of New Hampshire, there was no 
other similar evidence of a white man’s habita- 
tion between it and the settlements on the banks 
of the Canadian rivers. Its remains still exist. 
I make an annual pilgrimage to it. I take my 
children there, to teach them the hardships en- 
dured by the generations that have gone before, 
and if ever I am ashamed of it, or fail in affection- 
ate veneration of him who: reared it and during 
seven years of bloody revolution defended it 
against all foes, may my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth and my right hand forget its 
cunning.’’ 


When Webster lay dying, he opened his eyes 
and said to those about his bed: ‘‘I still live.’?? Of 
course he did; he lives today; he will live a thou- 
sand years from now. He met the conditions of 
long life, for God Himself has promised that he 
that honors his father and mother shall dwell long 
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in the land which the Lord his God has given him. 
May we be as true and reverential to our 
fathers as Webster was to his and ever follow the 
shining trail to the stars that they blazed for us 
by their loving devotion and rugged manhood. 
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